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DIGESTIBILITY OF FOODS. 


All foods are of two general classes 
flesh and muscle formers, or heat 
producers. And these are found in 
all the cereals, many plants and all 
the grasses, combined in different 
proportion. The farmer _ needs 
flesh aud muscle in his animals to 
break his land, cultivate his corn, 
‘mow his grass, reap his wheat and 
oats, and in a majority of cases to 
thresh them. These over, the ani- 
mals rest, and oftimes to their 
serious injury, a diet being given 
them that puffs them up, but re- 
laxes the muscles. In spring, they 
put to work without preparatory ex- 
ercise and feeding, so that they ap- 
pear “sick, weak, and ou their feet,” 
and arethen drugged uatil there is 
little life, and no spirit left in them. 
In winter the difference between 


» the norma] heat of their bodies, and 


that of the air causes rapid loss of 


food. In the foods necessary se 
the purpose, nature is no niggard, 
whethe? we live in Maine where the 
thermometer averages 29° in winter, 
or in Louisiana with her 54°. From 
Fowl Meadow grass of the North to 
the millets of the South, from cot- 
ion seed meal to clover and timothy, 
there is food in plenty if we would 
Only use it judiciously. No man 
will get the best and most profitable 
result who feeds the same articles 
winter and summer or when his cat- 
tle are hard to work or standing idle 
in their stalls. 


The French and Germans have 


given no little attention to the proper 
rations for different sized. animals 
and the best combination of foods 
to produce the best and cheapest 
rations, which Connecticut improved 
and North Carolia added to. And 
now nearly every experiment station 
is adding to the stock of informa- 
tion either by experimenting in feed- 
ing or by analysis of new sources of 
valuable food-stuffs. 

This isa Jong step in the right 
direction but we fear it will be long 
years before farmers will do more 
than feed what they raise, and, in 
doing the latter, will confine. them- 
selves to the one or two staples their 
fathers raised rather than by vary- 
ing their crops try to raise more and 
do better. With those in cities the case 
is different, for there nearly all kinds 
of feed stuffs may be had easily if 
not in abundance. As these raise 
manures they have no use for, but 

armers need, there would seem to 
be an interdependence between the 
two that might be cultivated with 
absolute profit to both and to their 
great benefit. Farmers’ Clubs, Con- 








ventions, papers, might take up and 
discuss the amount and kind of 
ration that was cheapest and best for 
their respective sections, It would 
put dollars in the pocket, and work 
an incalcuable blessing to the 
patient, uncomplaining beasts that 
do our bidding. 





MERCHANTABLE AND UNMERCHANT- 
ABLE POTATOES. 

One of the peculiarities of the 
round, white, or Irish potato is the 
difference in the quantity of market- 
able and unmarketable from differ- 
ent varieties of seed, when grown on 
the same soil, planted, cultivated and 
manured alike, the season being the 
same. ‘To the man who makes them 
a staple crop this difference is fre- 
quently enough to turn profit to 
loss, or to pay for manure and culti- 
vation, both essentials in the growth 


twenty varieties wn from seed 
raised in Maryland and in Vermont, 
‘And from these twenty varieties 
of Maryland seed did the marketa- 
ble exceed the unmarketable in but 
three instances the proportion being 
4 to 3, 3 to 2, and 5 to 4. In 
a single variety the two were 
nearly equal. In the other sixteen 
varieties the unmarketable exceeded 
the marketable in various. propor- 
tions of from 53 to 1 and 2 to 1. 

In the Vermont seed there were 
but three varieties where the un- 
merchantable exceeded the mer- 
chantable, ranging from 5 to 4 and 
2 to 1, with one even. Inthe other 
the marketable exceeded those that 
were not in the proportion of 5 to 4, 
5 to 3, 2 to 1, 8 tol, and 17 to 9. 

In seven of these Maryland grown 
varieties when taken to Vermont the 
proportion of merchantable to un- 
merchantable in ’89 was as 54 to 6, 
and in Maryland the latter stood to 
the former as 12 to7. In three of 
the same varieties tested in Kansas, 
the marketable stood to those that 
were not in the proportion of 59 to 9. 
These and other figures that might 
be adduced show that varieties with 
reference to their marketable and 

unmarketable productiveness differ 
with section, soil and variety. 





BUILDING AND FILLING ICE-HOUSES. 


—_— 


The Mosely and Prichard Manu- 
facturing Company of Clinton, Io- 
wa, have collected five articles on 
the subject and printed them in a 
convenient shape which they will 
send to all applicants. We give 





them here, with their summary. 


of all crops. Taking our own State - ' 


Station on a sandy loam there were — 





PUTTING UP ICE. 


Ice is almost indispensable to the 
dairyman for bringhing milk and 
cream to and keeping them at the 
proper temperature. Aside from 
its nse in the dairy ice is a luxu 
which well repays all the cost of: 
putting it up and the wonder is that 
so few farmers lay in a liberal stock. 
Ice can be kept in the simplest kind 
of a structure. The essential con- 
ditions are that it shall be closely 

ked in a mass, that there shall 

no air 3paces at the bottom, that 
it shall be surrounded, (packed in) 
by a good non-conducting material 
in sufficient quantity, that it shall 
have a tight roof to exclude rain, 
and that ventilation is provided. A 
cheap board building with the cracks 
battened answers about as well as 
a costly structure with double 
walls filled in. The keeping of the 
iee does not depend so much upon 
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with which it is packed. Saw dust 
or dry tan bark furnish the best 
packing materials. But these in 
many localities are difficult to ob- 
tain. Next to these dry cut straw 
or chaff is probably the best, and 
almost any farm can furnish the 
straw. Cut straw is better than 
whole. because it packs closer and 
makes a_ better non-conductor, 
though whole straw is often success- 
fully used. In the latter case the 
space for filling between the pile of 
ice and the walls of the building 
needs to be wider than if cut straw 
were used. In case cut straw is 
used we would leave a space of 16 
inches for filling, but with whole 
straw of two feet. The sills of the 
building should rest on the ground, 
or on a wall built for them, allowing 
no air to enter underneath. We 
would lay tilea foot below the sur- 
face insde, with its outlet some dis- 
tance away, to keep the bottom dry, 
but tile should should not open into 
the building to admit air. A foun- 
dation of at least a foot deep of the 
packing materil, saw dust, tan or 
straw, should belaid over the bot- 
tom, on which to build the pile of 
ice, and the blocks should be cut as 
nearly as possible of uniform size so 
as to pack closely, and it is well to 
over each layer as it is put in and 
fill all cracks with pounded ice so as 
to make the pile as near solid as pos- 
sible. When the pile is finished, or 
as it progresses, the filling between 
it andthe sides of the building 
should be made and tramped dawn 
as solidly as possible, and a covoring 
of at least two feet in depth be made 
over all. Ventilation should be pro- 
vided for by openings in the gables 
or a ventilating shaft going up 
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through to permit the escape of the 
moist air which gathers above the 
ice. The door should befor con- 
venience made in two sections, an 
upper and lower, with boards laid 
across on the inside of the frame 
holding the packing material in 
place. 

The proper size depends upon the 
amoun of ice that will be required. 
Ice will measure about forty cubic 
feet to the ton, and ten tons will be 
a liberal supply for family use. This 
would be equivalent to a pile 
eight feet long, eight feet wide, 
and 64 feet high. If we allow 
two feet on all sides for king 
space, the building to hold this 
amount in the form above given 
would need to he 12x12 feet with 
nine foot posts. A door in the ga- 
ble would be needed for putting in 
the top layers and taking out ice 
early in the season.” As ¢ 

or 
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three on a side(except the end where 
the doors are) with 2x4 for plate and 
middle and bottom girths, and 
board up and down and batten, bank- 
ing up at the bottom to exclude air. 
The roof should project considerably 
on all sides so as toshade the sides, 
and if it could be built under the 
shade of trees it would be all the bet- 
ter. When expense is no object, and a 
permanent structure is desired, a 
brick or stone foundation should be 
putin on which to lay the sills, 
which should be bedded in mortar, 
and double walls can be made by 
using 2x8 or 2x12 for studding, and 
filling the space between the outside 
and inside boarding. Ice should be 
cut and put up only in freezing 
weather. If cutand handled when 
the temperature is above freezin 

the blocks splinter and crack, a 
its keeping qualities are considera- 
bly injured.—New England Far- | 
mer. 


A CHEAP EASILY-CONSTRUCTED ICE 
HOUSE. 


{ce in summer is both a luxury 
and a necessity, and the ice crop is 
one that many farmers allow to go 
to waste. 

Use 2x6 sills and plates, with 12 
foot posts, with three courses 2x4 
ribbing all around three feet apart, 
putin edgewise. Ceil with culls 
put on vertically, and muake it a 
point to always get out of lumber 
when you get to the eaves, so the ga- 
ble end will be sure to be left open. 
Fill up the ground inside a little 
higher than the outside, then put 
down any old chunks of rails or 
joist,a little distance apart, and 
cover between and over with a foot 
of sawdust, or its equivalent in straw 
or prairie hay. Put your ice sixteen 
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inches away from the wall, and fill 
between the ice and wall with saw- 
dust or its equivalent in straw or 

rairie hay, as you fill with ice. 
Break joints over cours’s of ice when 
filling. When filled, cover with six 
toseven inches of sawdust or its 
equivalent and then get out of saw- 
dust. You don’t want ten or twelve 
inches of sawdust on top of the ice. 
There is a latent heat in ice, and if 
too much covering on top, the heat 
will not be able to pass up through 
it and will turn back and honey- 
comb the ice. With a covering of 
twelve inches of sawdust, in every 
case an examination will show heat 
during the hot months by digging 
down a few inches. 

Never put water on your ice as 
you fill yourice houses if you ex- 
pect to remove the cakes of ice as 
putin. In cold storage houses it is 
often the case that water is used to 
solidify the mass. In such cases use 





among us, and by the time it went 
away the weather was not suitable 
for making ice. This gave Mr. L.a 
chance to work out a theory which 
he had in mind for years, namely: 
he took drifted snow and put it in 
the ice house, packing each load and 
wetting it with water from the well, 
finishing up each night with all the 
water the snow would take. When 
full and frozen it was covered with 
sawdust, the same as ice. The house 
is not a perfct one by any means,still 
the snow lasted until used up, which 
was on the 20th of September. 
The verdict is, that snow is prefer- 
red to hauling ice far.—O. J. Far- 
mer. 
NOT EXPENSIVE. 


No expensive structure is needed 


| for an ice house, though where it is 


hot water with a sprinkler, as the | 


moment the hot waters comes in 
contact with the ice it congeals. 
Use cold water and it will run and 
spread, and if the ice is put in con- 
tact with the walls the chances are 


building. 

The roof may also be covered with 
culls... Suppose it does leak, the 
drippings will not extend down into 


the sawdust to any appreciable ex- | straw, hay, etc., finishing the top so 


tent. A ventilatorin the roof is not 
necessary, with both gables open. 
—Charles P. Jackson in American 
Creames y. 


STORING ICE OUTDOORS. 


me to stack a little ice outdoors to 
save the trouble of taking it from 
the ice house. The stack was made 
on the north side a building. In 
the expectatation that warm weather 
would quickly melt it, but little waa 
putup. It kept surprisingly, and 
thereafter large quantities were 
stacked yearly, until for several years 
past the out-of-doors stack has fur- 
nished ice for creamery and house- 
hold until September 1. There be- 
ing a rege! of ice this year, I had 
to use an inferior quality about four 
to five inches thick. The stack was 
about thirty feet square and four 
feet high. It has furnished ice to 
cool about 300 quarts of milk per 
day, in creamery, besides refrigera- 
tor in house. My method is to spread 
afew inches of shavings on the 
ground for the ice to rest on, stack 
the ice and cover with shavings to a 
depth of about afoot. I have found 
a low stack best, as there seems to be 
comparatively little melted from top 
or bottom; but if an opening 
through the side covering lets the 
air in, it will cut away very fast, and 
the higher the stack the more diffi- 
culty in keeping the sides covered. 
I have used the same shavings year 
after year. I doubt whether it is 
important to have the stack in the 
shade; the shavings getting moisture 
from rain and from the ice, evapora- 
tion keeps down the temperature. 
—Cor. Conn. Farmer. | 


STORING SNOW. 


Mrs. M. H. L., Waseca Co., Minn. 
Last winter we had a new experience 
in putting up ice which, perhaps, 
will be of interest. The ice crop 
was short, and when our supply was 
about half stored, the grippe came 





an object to have no wasting away, 
it should be made tighter than 
where this does not matter so_much. 
Slabs from the saw-mill do very 
nicely for the roof, and the sides 
may also be of rough boards. Where 
desired, the ice-house may be one 


| corner of the wood-shed partitioned 


off, in which ice will keep quite as 


that in freezing it will spread the | well as in a more costly structure. 
n freez , 


Even stacking is often resorted to, by 
laying down rails for a floor, on 
which to stack the blocks compactly. 
Cover heavily with some material 
which is non-conducting, such as 


as to shed rain, bracing the sides 


| with boards and rails to keep cover- 


| ing in position. 


Care must be ta- 


| ken in getting at the ice, always to 








open at same place and cover up 


_ thoroughly, or some hot day will 


Some years ago it occurred to | turn it to water. 


In putting in the 
ice no matter where it may be, al- 
ways surround it with non-conduct- 
ing material like sawdust.—W. F. 
Lake, in Country Gentryman. 


Summary.—The ice house ques- 
tion can be summed up as follows: 
any cheap structure with good drain- 
age and no circulation below; good 
ventilation above; proper space be- 
tween ice and sides, filled with non- 
conducting material. The bugbear 
of expense need deter noone from 
storing ice. : 

By providing a proper bottom, ice 
can be piled on it and a building put 
over it later. 


“LIVE STOOx. 
FATTENING STEERS IN THE WEST. 





A writer in the New York Times 
presents the following very interest- 
ing views on this topic. Premising 
that it is the main object of the feed- 
er to “raise a pound of beef from the 
least possible amount of corn,” and 
that with this view the introduction 
of blooded bulls‘of the beef breeds is 
working a great improvement on the 
type of the Western steer, he says: 

In the selection of his stock, the 
feeder picks out beasts averaging 
eighteen months in age. It is best 
to allow the stock to pass its first 
eighteen months upon the Western 
plains, for it costs next to nothing to 
rear them, and the animals acquire 
strength and vigor in their rambles 
among the hills. The eighteen 
months that it has passed with its 
mother has given it an excellent 
start, and prepared it to appreciate 





the l*fe of ease which it will experi- 
ence during the fattening process. 
Moreover, it does not pay to breed 


-calvés in the corn belt. Both the 


calf and its mdther must be protected 
against the weather, and the winter- 
ing is most expensive. Calves reared 
in the Eastern dairy districts are 
generally termed “skimmed-milk 
calves.” Milk is a valuable com- 
modity in this region, so that the 
calf is not permitted to drink from 
nature’s fount, but must take its 
beverage second-hand. Feedtrs cure 
not for these so-called “skimmed- 
milk” cattle, and avoid them. The 
dairy breeds of Jerseys and Holsteins 
are peculiarly ill adapted for beef. 


After the feeder has gathered to- 
gether a promising bunch of steers, 
he tufns his face eastward, and re- 
turns with his fold to the corn 
country. He either drives his cattle 
thither by gentle stages, or packs 
them home in cattle cars, and a few 
dav later turns them into the home 
feeding-pens. Your steer is then a 
fierce, rough-skinned beast, with 
heavy, bony legs, and not a particle 
of fat upon itsribs. In the ordinary 
process of events it arrives in the 
feeding country toward the com- 
mencement of spring. Its conver- 
sion into standard beef commences 
without delay. After grazing upon 
bunch grass, the steer would soon 
stuff itself to the point of inflation if 
placed at once upon a diet of corn. 
It is therefore turned out to grass, to 
get it in proper trim to assimilate 
the rich diet of corn, and is confined 
in a pasture, perhaps a “section” in 
extent, where it remains all summer. 
Grazing upon the rich meadow lands 
of Nebraska, the steer “broadens,” as 
the feeders put it. When the corn 
crop has ripened in the fall it is 
“rounded up” and removed to the 
fattening pen. 

‘The steer is now two years old, 
and, if it has profited bv its oppor- 
tunities, it has gained 300 pounds 
during the summer—having ad- 
vanced from 800 pounds to 1,100 
pounds—and has become more amia- 
ble. When well bred and gentle it 
is called a “Western native,” in dis- 
tinction from the domestic cattle 
that have been reared in the vicinity. 
At this stage the feeder sifts out his 
herd. Only the beasts that promise 
to thrive are sent to the corn pens, 
while the thriftless members of the 
herd are ei her sold to the neighbor- 
ing farmers or shipped to the market 
as grass beef. 

There is something alluring in the 
business of fattening cattle, com- 
monplace calling as it may seem. 
With the values of dressed beef pro- 
ducts constantly shifting, the chances 
for profits become an_ interesting 
matter for speculation as well as cal- 
culation. When corn is cheap, the 
Nebraska farmer will feed it into 
cattle because he has iton the ground. 
Beef is likewise cheap, so that the 
small farmer rarely reaps great profit 
from his experiment. The Western 
farmer is sometimes improvident, in 
that in his calculations he leaves out 
the consideration of such factors as 
interest on his capital and the value 
of his own work. As a rule, his 
capital is too small to permit him to 
raise beef with profit. It is, there- 
fore, to the large stock fattener, with 
ample capital and modern methods, 
that one must turn, to observe this 





systematic fattening of the corn-fed 
steer. 

The Nebraska feeding farm is 
generally situated upon the crest of 
some rolling prairie upland. Off in 
the distance one -« | ~). 7 
ver ribbon of the Platte crawlin 
sluggishly toward the ,Kast. The 
fee er’s house is a modest edifice, and 
adjoining it are ample barns and 
feeding pens. Not many miles dis- 
tant is the railroad, upon whose atti- 
tude in the matter of granting fair 
and equitable rates the profit in fatt- 
ening cattle must ultimately depend. 


But to return’to the cattle, which * 


are impatiently awaiting the feeding 
pens. An enclosure of five acres is 
considered amply sufficient for the 
feeding of a herd of five hundred or 
a thousand stecrs. Feeders endeavor 
to include a portion of some natural 
water course within the feeding pens. 
Otherwise, water is furnished b 

driven wells, which, upon the West- 
ern prairie lands, are sure to tap a 
water-bearing stratum a few feet be- 
neath the surface. The water is 
pumped by windmills. The feeder 
also tries to include clumps of trees 
and broken areas of bluff within the 
feeding pen. In the winter, when 
the blizzards come sweeping down 
from the pole, the shelter of bluffs 
and trees enables the cattle to sur- 
vive an otherwise fatal storm. In 
the centre of the feeding pen isa 
large rack, three feet across the base, 
and enlarging toward the top. These 
hay-racks hold three tons of hay, and 
also furnish shelter, They are kept 


filled with hay, and the steer is at ” 


all times allowed to eat its fill. 


After it has become accustomed 
to its new lodgings, it is fed with 
corn, not getting much at first for 
fear it may “founder.” The first 
few days the steer is fed sparingly 
“snap corn,” whici is corn upon the 
ear with the husk unremoved, each 
steer being allowed a half dozen ears. 
This allowance is increased day by 
day, and at the end of four weeks the 
steer is disposing of half a bushel of 
shelled corn per day. Hereafter it 
may eat as much shelled corn as it 
wants, and if it is strong and health- 
ful, it has passed one of the most 
critical periods of corn-feeding. If 
a number of the steers are found to 
be sick or ailing, the herd is deprived 
of much of its corn ration, and the 
process of “putting them upon their 
feed,” is begun over again. 

The théory upon which cattle- 
feeders proceed is simple. All 
things are so ordered that the diges- 
tive processes may proceed undis- 
turbed. No dogs are allowed about 
the enclosures. “Scrub” Western 
cattle are excluded from the pens 
where the natives are being fed. 
Western “scrubs” have a trace of 
wild and lawless blood in their veins, 
and upon the least occasion are liable 
to create a row. A steer that is 
suffering from wet and cold does not 
increase in flesh. It is, therefore, 
necessary to have a part of the yard 
dry, where the cattle may rest and 
find protection from the wind. Feed- 
ing cattle are allowed all the water 
that they can drink, but, as cold 
water checks the digestive processes, 
the water is kept constantly warm 
by a fire beneath the water troughs. 

In the winter time the cattle hud- 
dle together for mutual protection 
against cold and wind. When there 
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is any protection in the way of bluffs 
or trees, cattle rarely freeze. The 
t fatality among cattle onthe 
estern ranges is due to absolute 
lack of. protection, and rarely to the 
intense cold itself. Many range cattle 
owe their death to the fact that they 
uncover the prairie 
noses rather than with their hoofs. 
When the “Northers” sweep down 
across the plains, the crust upon the 
snow becomes thick, and the cattle 
often strive in vain to break the hard 
covering, and die of starvation. It is 
a trying time upon the feeding ranch 
when the banks of grey clouds upon 
the horizon indicate that a blizzard 
is athand. Thesefierce sterms often 
continue for three or four days with- 
out intermission. The wind blows 
at a velocity of 40 miles an hour, 
while particles of snow as fine as 
emery dust fili the air, and the ther- 
mometer ranges at 30° to 40° below 
zero. During a blizzard, cattle in 
an exposed yard will keep on the 
move as long as possible. Finally 
they huddle close together at the 
lower end of the inclosure, and sel- 
dom freeze when in good condition. 
If there is a shed close at hand in- 
sufficient for the accommodation of 
the entire herd, the animals outside 
push until many of those in the 
bunch are thrown down and tram- 
pled under foot. 

The steer is kept on full feed from 
four to six months, as its condition 
and the constantly varying market 
may demand. Under the most favor- 
able conditions, it will gain three 
pounds a day. Ontiantile it will in- 
crease its weight by a daily incre- 
ment of a pound and a quarter or 
two pounds, and has gained 300 
pounds during the stay in the feed- 
ing pen. The quality of the beef is 
better, and the steak from the steer 
will be found streaked with innumer- 
able lines of fat. This fat is hard 
corn converted into animal tissue. 
Hogs are fattened with cattle. Like 
all other natural products, the steer 
attains a certuin stage of perfection. 
Such a steer is “ripe,” and should be 
hurried off to the shambles without 
delay. An experienced feeder is able 


» to tell at a glance when the animals 


of his herd are ripe. 

The steer, when “ripe,” is broad 
across the back, its body is large and 
round, and its hide is sleek and 
glossy. It spends a large portion of 
its time on the ground, rises with 
difficulty, and soon lies down again. 
It is now a different animal from the 
fierce steer that left the far Western 
range. From thirty to thirty four 
steers could be then transported in a 
single cattle car. Now, eighteen can 
barely find standing room in a simi- 
lar space. The access of marketable 
beef equals 650 pounds. During the 
process of conversion the steer has 
used up two acres of wild-prairie pas- 
ture, has devoured a ton and a half 
of prairie hay or millet, has con- 
sumed ninety bushels of shelled corn, 
and has made from four to six pounds 
of beef from each bushel of shelled 
corn. 

Now that the steer is ripe, the 

eeder is confronted with another 
Serious problem. He must hasten 
the animal to the slaughter house, 
600 miles away, and this transfer 
must be accomplished without the 
loss of an undue amount of fat. Upon 
the day of shipping, the animals are 


turned out of the yards, and upon 


with their | 





their arrival at the tracks are driven 
into small pens, thence up a shute 
and into the cattle care. 

No portion of the steer is allowed 
to go to waste. The hair is used for 
plaster, the hoofs are converted into 
gelatine, the horns are steamed and 
rolled out for various uses, the tongues 
are canned, and the shreds of meat 
about the head are scraped off and 
utilized. The hide is cured, the 
skull is burned for bone ash, the tail 
appears in ox-tail soup, the blood is 
utilized in making rare and expen- 
sive dyes and chemicals, and the 
waste is used for fertilizer. Such 
exact and scientific methods of feed- 
ing and slaughter have driven the 
smnall feeders and butchers out of 
competition in the West. They can 
only afford to handle the - poorer 
grades of beef which are neglected 
by the larger firms. 

Before entering upon bis fattening 
season, the feeder lays out a detailed 
plan of action. A leaf from the ac- 
count book of a Nebraska cattle 
feeder will read somewhat as follows: 





peda eedse cbs uccsacceasbiseeenes $ 9,611 

DD BR rvcs'cccccs ceed voccpcocevectcncce 1, 
TO OBEI—ABAL ..cccccccccccvececcccscsccs 700 
Total cost of feeding........... $1).311 
Sas 
Cost per head to feed.........6 seereeeeees $ 
Original cost per head...........sseeeeesers 26 
Interest and labor.......ccccccccccccs cocces 3 
Cost OF NOGS......cccccccre coccccvcccovesees 4 
Cost to fatten one steer and one hog...... $ 67 
1,340 pounds beef at 4% c., (on farm)....... 60 
Loss per head on beef........+.esseeeeeeeee $7 


This is where the hog steps in, In 
following the steer he has increased 
from 150 tc 300 pounds. The feeder’s 
account, therefore, reads as follows: 


300 pounds pork at 4c, per pound.........- $12 
One steer (dota selling price).... ..+++.++ 60 
Total selling price hog and steer.......... $72 
Total cost hogand steer.......+-seeeeeeees 67 
Total gain on hog and Steer..........-.+++ $5 
Tota! gain on 330 steers and accompanying 

BOB. cccsedocecccccsccaccvedoncopecces $1,65) 


<—a>ere - 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY. 
DAIRYING ; OLD AND NEW STYLE. 








An address delivered at a Farmers’ 
Institute, by Mrs. Laura D. Worley. 
of Ellettsville, Ind., and published 
in Hoard’s Dairyman, which de- 
scribes her as one of the ablest of 
the practical dairy women of the 
country. 

When we commenced dairying 
we had twenty-five to thirty cows, 
scrubs and grade Short Horns. Our 
calues came from April until July 
just as it happened. Sometimes 
several days would elapse before we 
would find the new calf or indeed 
before we were aware that there was 
a little stranger. ‘The calf would be 
wild, and very often the cows udder 
in a very bad condition. Garget and 
spoilt teats were no ‘uncommon 
things in our herd. We milked in 
a lane, with one hand, after letting 
the calves take the first part of the 
milk. Sometimes they got too much, 
and sometimes not enough. It was 
a matter impossible to regulate with 
any precision. When we thought it 
time to separate the cows from the 
calves—ah! then there was a hurry- 
ing to and fro—and gathering tears, 
and tremblings of distress. A 
mimic battle of Waterloo was fought 
every day in that lane! The sticks 
and clubs used, would, Iam ashamed 
to say, have made a fine exhibit for 
a humane society, but the wailings 
of the little ones, and the crying the 
the mothers was worse than the 


blows both had to receive. 





When it rained very hard we 
turned the cows and calves together 
and missed one milking. This 
caused some “holding up” on the 
part of the cows next time, when we 
splashed around in the mud to get 
what milk we could after a more 
than usually desperate Waterloo en- 

ement. 

e had good pastures, fine blue 
grass, and considered that was all 
was n for a summer feed. 
In winter, or rather fall, (for most 
of our cows were dry by cold 
weather) we feed hay and corn on 
the cob. We set our milk in gallon 
crocks, and skimmed the cream 
whenever we thought it had risen 
enough. The crocks had to be 
scalded, sunned and occasionally 
baked, as they would otherwise be- 
come rancid, and cause the milk to 
have a bad flavor, and of course this 
flavor was intensified in the cream 
and butter. They had to be covered 
carefully, as the air and light made 
the cream leathery. We churned in 
a laborious old-fashioned up and 
down dash churn—guessed at the 
temperature of the cream. Now I 
admit that guess work is as good as 
any, when it “hits,’—but we found 
very frequently that it did not “hit.” 
The cream would swell and come 
out of the churn when too cold, and 
the butter was ruined when too 
warm. We took it upin a_ bowl, 
and washed and salted it “by hand.” 

The milk and butter were kept in 
in a spring house, and we were con- 
sidered fortunate by our neighbors, 
whose springs were not situated like 
our, close to the house and with only 
five or six steps down to it. One of my 
neighbors made butter using a spring 
several hundred yards from the 
house, with twenty steep steps down to 
it. Another fine butter maker went a 
quarter of a mile to her apring. 
Both of these ladies and their hus- 
bands tell me that “dairying does 
not pay.” On occasions of sudden 
rains we had torun tothe spring. 
frequently in the night, often finding 
a general overflow, butter, mik, 
cream, and crocks, one grand and 
disheartening mixture. The meth- 
ods, the needless labor, and the re- 
sults spurred to investigation. En- 
terprise'on every hand took hold of 
the subject, and great progress - has 
been wade. 

I found deep setting cans an im- 
provement. Kasier kept sweet than 
the old earthen-ware crocks, and 
lighter to handle. I used the Wil- 
helm cans and the Fairlamb. I be- 
lieve I prefer the latter on account 
of the arrangement in the center of 
the can for’ cooling the milk. I now 
use them for cooling my cream. A 
creamer proved an improvement on 
tne cans—more cream and less labor 
resulting in more butter. 

We used Kneeland’s Crystal crea- 
ment. It is very nice and conveni- 
ent. I like the glass cans better 
than the tin ones, used in other 
creamers. ‘The tin cans need scald- 
ing and sunniug, and with the best 
of care rust out in a few years, 
while the heavy glass cans require 
no labor to keep clean—and with or- 

dinary care would last a life time. 
‘lhe only fault I find with the Knee- 
land creamer, is that it has not the 
double walls and dead air space be- 
tween to make it keep an even tem- 
perature. Itisall right if spring 


water is run through it—even at a 








temperature as high as 55 d 

I think about all the cream that can 
be. raised. The Cooley creamer is 
cheaper, and perhaps more practi- 
cal for the geuervl farmer. Any 
creamer is an improvement on the 
old-fashioned deep, or shallow set- 
ting of milk. 

_ two yearsago the failure of the 
ice crop in our part of the State left 
-our dairy in a very bad situation, as 
our spring ranged from 60 to 62 de- 
grees all the summer. A car load 
of ice (and nothing less would run 
our creamer) would cost $180. Even 
thismuch ice would ‘give us none 
for the butter. I bought a De Laval 
Horizontal hand separater for $200, 
and the difference in labor over the 
creamer more than balances the 
difference in cost of it andthe ice. 
I think the claim of 10 per cent. of 
more butter over the best creamer is 
a just one, The skim milk is sweet 
and’ warm for the calves—as the 
milk must be separated warm, about 
blood heat. It separates at the rate 
of thirty gallons tothe hour. A 
woman of ordinary strength can run 
it. Ihave a boy separating while 
three men milk, this saves warming 
the milk. The best way of warming 
the milk for s piration, is adding 
warm water, asit thins the milk, 
and the cream is ersier separated. 
This of course injnres the already 
poor milk. About forty revolutions 
to tne minute is the proper speed— 
more or less diminishes the butter. 
The cream should be immediately 
cooled, and then set to ripen, ‘The 
cause of the majority of the poor 
creamery butter is in not cooling the 
cream before ripening. I have not 
found it necessary to stir the cream 
as we are taught under the old plan 
of butter making. I churn two 
skimmings at a time. I keep the 
first as sweet as possible, before 
mixing with the second. Then I 
thoroughly mix, and in winter put 
about a quart of butter milk to 
three gullons of cream, to hasten the 
ripening process. Set for ten or 
twelve hours at about 62 degrees. A 
duiry thermometer was worth its 
weight in gold many times over, 
Sixty-two in winter, and 60 in sum- 
mer are the customary degrees for 
churning in this lattitude A _ col- 
lection of patent churus worthy of a 
place in a museum were tried—most 
of them improvements on the old up 
and down dash affair, that hud been 
our first introduction to butter of 
“our own make.” We finally deci- 
ded that churns on the concussion 
plan were the best, as thev did not 
break the grain of the butter as all 
dash churns do. A Davis anne 
churn we found the easiest for han 
power, as the upward motion of the 
arms in dash churning, und the ro- 
tary movement necessary in operatng 
dash churns, is more laborious than 
to simply push a churn back and 
forth. A good lever butter worker 
was alabor saving affair, and the 
butter is worked more evenly than 
it is possible todo it by hand or 
paddle. Then, too, we economized 
labor in having a churn we could 
draw the buttermilk out of, and 
wash the butter in the churn. Two 


| years experience in shippiug butter 


without the use of ice convinced me 
that when taken off of: ice, butter 
deteriorates much more rapidly than 
when kept at a more even tempera- 
ture. I churned early in the morn- 
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ing and — the butter in stone 
jars, and set in the spring water. 

Once a week— arly while it was 
cool, I reworked it a. packed in 
ash tubs and set in the water until 
the next day at 11 o’clock A. M., it 
started to Cincinnati. . Poor connec- 
tions and two express companies 
kept it on the sometimes for 
forty-eight hours, yet it arrived in 
better condition than when I had it 
kept on ice, and started as nearly 
frozen as possible, I think the wet 
tubs assisted in keeping the butter 
cool, as the rapid evaporation low- 
ered the temperature. 

The humane society will rejoice 
to know that a good warm bedding 
and a comfortable rope-tie has made 
peace with the cows. The milkers 
are happy in a clean barn, away 
from flies, rain or sun. No trouble 
about cows “not standing,” for they 
walk in like soldiers, each cow. to 
her place, and a little spring in the 
“tie” fastens them securely. 
barnyard is no longer an unsightly, 
unsavory place with heaps like the 
peasants in the Black Forest in 


| 








The | 


Germany like to place by theip front | 


doors as evidence of wealth. 
have a nice deep pit walled with 
stone in the corner of the barn, far 
removed from the milking depart- 
ment, where a few wheelbarrow loads 


morning and evening makes every- | 


thing tidy. Fresh clean bedding at 
night not only pays for itself in the 
comfort of the cows and milkers, 
but in the added value tothe ma- 
nure. Prof. Houston, the talented 
chemist of Perdue University, says 
in one of his admirable essays on-fer- 
tilizers, that the most valuable of 
all fertilizers that can be used on 
any farm isthe manure made on 
that farm. It gives back to the soil 
more nearly what has been taken 
from it than any commercial fertili- 
zers manufactured. 

Our calves do not enjoy enough of 
their mother’s society to appreciate 
it, nor forthe cows to care for 
them. They are taken afew hours 
after birth and placed in a nice 
warm barn, taught to drink, given 

lenty at regula: hours and in regu- 
ar quantities. In addition to milk, 
are fed bran meal and the sweetest 
of hay. ‘They are gentle, and when 
they become cows need no “break- 
ing.” On pleasant days they are al- 
lowed sun and exercise in the fresh 
air. Stall fed calves look nicer, but 
are not so hardy as those that are 
— toplay inthe sunshine. 

e feed cows corn stover, that is 
the corn with the unhusked ears cut 
in half inch lengths and mixed with 
meal and bran. This is our fall 
feed. 


our blue grass pastures. For winter 
we have a silo filled with corn cut 
when not quite so mature as the sto- 
ver. We give a little meal and 
bran and hay with this ensilage. 
Our cows did not fail in their milk 
when the weather became cold, as 
they did with the best of barns and 
plenty of feed, before we commenced 
the use of ensilage. The butter,too, 
kept its June color with the use of 
an infinitesimal quanity of butter 
coloring. The feed is also cheaper 
as the corn stalks and cobs are greed- 
ily eaten. Not much nourishment 
in corn stalks and cobs, you will 
say. The cobs prevent the meal and 


other solid matter from caking in 


In summer we find a light | 
feed of bran a profitable addition to 











We | 
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the stomach, thereby assisting di- 
gestion, and there is nourishment in 
a green corn stalk but none in a dry 
one. Our ensilage keeps perfectly 
until grass. 

Our calves come from the middle 
of August until February, as we find 
winter dairying the most profitable. 
Cows that are fresh these months 
will give nearly as much milk and 
probably make more butter, during 
the succeeding summer, than those 


that become fresh in the spring. : 


We gain six months.in feeding the 
calves as they are ready to be turned 
on grass to remain until fall. We 
used a cream tester, and found that 
all cows, the milk of which fell be- 
low a certain per cent. of cream, 
were not profitable; as good butter 
cows produced as fine calves as the 
poor milkers (regarding them frem 
a beef standp2int only) and infinitely 
more valuable when kept for the 
dairy. After culling out our un- 
profitable cows, we took. care . to 
cross with sires of good butter or 
beef strains. The result is finer 
beeves and more butter, with fewer 
cows. 

One of the best paying invest- 
ments we have made in our manner 


| of dairying, without which, silos, 


creamers, separaters, cream testers, 
thermometers and butter workers 
lose a large part of their value, is in 
patient and unvarying kindness of 
the cows. I am often asked, are not 
cows of certain breeds cross? Are 
you not afraid of them? Why not 
dehorn them? No, my cows are not 
vicious. I see no difference in any breed 
in{this repect. 
blows, not even loud talking in my 
barn. In the course of fifteen years in 
the business, I never in vestigated a re- 
port of trouble with the cows where I 
found them to blame. Gov. Hoard, of 
Wisconsin, says the nerves coatrol the 
flow of milk, and we all know that, 
when acow is worried or excited, 
the milk is greatly diminished. The 
milk is not only diminished, but is 
more or less unhealthy. So aside from 
the higher and better motive of kind- 
ness to one of God’s most useful an- 
imals, we also reap our reward in a 
larger bank account for humane 
treatmens of cows. 

In conclusion, | must add my 
short prescription for the making of 
a good dairyman. Liberal doses of 
Hoarn’s DAIRYMAN taken weekly, 
according to the direction of its able 
chief editor, will not fail to remedy 
all the evils of poor dairying. I 
speak from experience. 


POULTRY YARD. 
GOOD WORDS FOR DUCKS. 








That the duck is a superior table 
fowl, and fully equal to the hen, can- 
not be denied, and that she will lay 
as many and larger eggs, is also an- 
other fact in her favor. The ques- 
tion, then, is, why is the hen pre- 
ferred tothe duck? That the hen is 
given the preference is shown by a 
glance at every farm yard, in which 
the hen will be seen and the duck 
absent. One reason favorable to the 
hen is that she lays at all seasons of 
the year, which cannot be said of the 
duck, but in the duck’s favor it may 
be stated that when she begins to 
lay she lays nearly every uay while 
at it, and will from Paireicy to 
September lay as many eggs as the 


I permit no oaths, no, 








hen will during the whole year. In 
fact, some ducks will lay 100 eggs 
during four months, 

The duck will give bettr results 
with her eggs oot yourg than will 
the hen. uck eggs are nearly al- 
ways fertile; and it-is not unusual 
to get 100 young ones from 100 eggs, 
while a little extra care will raise 95 
of them to a marketable age. This 
excepts, of course, the method of 
turning young ducks -on a pond, to 
be caught by turtles, minks, and 
other depredators. They will also 
grow twice as fast as chicks, though 
they will consume double the amount 
of Pood, but no one should object to 
a voracious appetite so long as the 
ratio of growth and increase corres- 
ponds with the amount of food con- 
sumed, The object in keeping all 
animals aud birds is to have them 
convert the largest quantity of raw 
material (food) into a salable product 
in the shortest possible space of time. 

Like the hen, the duck, to be pro- 
fitable, must be pure-bred. The 
scrub duck is not the kind we refer 
to. The little puddle duck is a 
nuisance and an expense on a farm. 
If ducks are to pay the Aylesbury, 


' Pekin and Rowen breeds must be 








kept, as they grow rapidly and at- 
tain a large size. It is not uncom- 
mon for young ducks to reach five 
pounds when ten weeks old, and they 
will thrive on all kinds of food, but 
do best when they are highly fed. 

Ducks do not demand expensive 
houses, nor must roosts and plat- 
forms be constructed for them. A 
dry floor, well littered with leaves or 
cut straw, with about 25 in a flock 
will afford them excellent accommo- 
dation in a house 10x15 feet. There 
is also a great saving in fences. For 
the large breeds of ducks a fence 18 
inches high is all that is needed, and 
such a fence may be so made as to be 
rolled up (if of wire), and new yards 
arranged around the house. Duck 
eggs sell higher than eggs from hens, 
and the duck will be satisfied with 
a variety of food that would be re- 
jected by a hen. They require a lit- 
tle more animal food, but this is off- 
set by the coarse, bulky food that 
they will eat readily.— Mirror and 
Former. 





TIMELY HINTS. 

Remember to look well to the feet 
and legs of the fowls you will keep 
over. If they are rough and scally 
rub them with lard and coal oil. 
Two or three applications will kill 
the mite which infests these parts. 

Encourage your hens to lay in 
November. © Early spring piullets 
should give a good many eggs in 
November and December when the 
days are bright, and a dozen eggs 
then are generally worth two or 
three dozen next spring or summer. 
Feed and keep for fall eggs. 

In selling out the flock of turkeys 
select the best hens for next year. 
Keep those only which come up to 

our idea of what a turkey should 
be. Sell off the long-legged, long- 
shanked ones. Sell those off in col- 
or. Keep the plump and smooth 
looking birds, both hens and gob- 
blers. Change your gobbler, but 
never for an inferior one. 


Roup is the thing most tobe feared 
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by the poulterer as the winter. comes 
on. Once in the flock it is good-bye 
to the happy cackle of hens, to bright 
red combs and good-bye to eggs. To 


prevent, quarters must be keptclean . 


and not over-crowded. Feeding to 
keep up warmth and housing where 
no direct drafts are allowed to enter 
But at all times there should be suf- 
ficient ventilation. 

SELECT in the next few weeks the 
pullets which you will put in your 
breeding pens for next year. If you 
have pure stock of any breed be sure 
that the pullets come up to the 
standard of that breed in form and 
feather as well as in size and con- 
dition. If it isa mixed flock celect 


for size and form rather than color . 


or marking. It is always best to 
keep over the early pullets, for they 
will lay afew eggs for Christmas, 
if the weather permits, and will be- 
gin very early next season. 





It is an effort to call fowls from a 
distance when a peculiar call must 
be used. ' Now, there is no necessity 
for using the voice at all. Fowls 
become accustomed to a_ certain 
sound, and will recognize it, espec- 
ially if the sound is associated with 
the act of feeding. Instead of calling 
them up with the voice a loud whis- 
tle may be used, or any other sound. 
One of the easiest modes’ we have 
tried is to simply beat on a tin pan, 
(the food being carried in a pan), 
and the remote fowl will run to the 
sound as soon as it is heard.—Far- 
mer’s Home Journal. 





HORTICULTURE. 
WINTER APPLES. 





For more than twenty years, I 
have been collecting and testing va- 
rieties of apples of Southern and 
Southwestern origin, such as were 
reported and described as good keep- 
ers in their respective localities, and 
the deductions from this checkered 
experience are about as follows, viz: 
My location and soil must either be 
an extremely trying one on this class 
of apples, or a majority of the kinds 
I have collected were praised by in- 
competent or falsifying judges. 
There ar? a great many “fruit men” 
in the country whose knowledge of 
what really should constitute eligi- 
bility of a new variety to general dis- 
semination is too limited, entirely 
too limited, to justify them in scat- 
tering broadcast what may seem to 
them a superior fruit. This occurs 
in numberless instances where the 
disseminator has never mastered the 
alphabet in pomology ; and in conse- 
quence thereof our fruit lists are as 
misleading as they are voluminous. 
Another prolific source of this evil 
is that of a class of “catch penny” 
nurserymen, who are always on the 
watch for anything with a new 
name, and it is humiliating to have 
to own, that there are some promi- 
nent nurserymen, and men of genu- 
ine pharisaical tendencies, who get 
tired waiting for new things with 
catching names,and apply modern- 
ized and manufactured names t0 
suit their own notions, names to old 
varieties. I know whereof J writ? 
and have numerous living witnesses 
in my orchards and berry patches to 


prove it. Gathering or picking my” 


winter apples has brought these an- 
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noying facts fr3sh to my mind. 
While standing under a tree to-day, 
the fruit of which was described in 
a private letter to me by its discover- 
er as “possessing greater superlative 
excellence than there were words in 
Webster’s Unabridged to justly de- 
scribe,” a good-natured young farmer 
approached ani gave courteous ear 
to my complaint, following it with 
the charitable remark: “Oh well, we 
farmers have to separate the grain 
from the chaff, too; fruit growers are 
no celestial beings, I guess.” Eigh- 
teen years ago I dug up two large 
bearing trees of the same variety, 
because of the absolute worthless- 
ness of the apple as a keeper, and 
within a decade of years thereafter 
fell a victim to the ignorance of a 
“fruit man” who, through his lim- 
ited acquaintance with the hundreds 
of varieties already under cultiva- 
tion, gave it out as a discovery of 
something new because he could not 
identify it. Still, as was suggested 
by the-farmer philosopher, there is 
an occasional choice grain left after 
winnowing out the chaff. As a 
shining example of this kind I would 
mention first, the Paragon, or, as it 
is more cage: catalogued, Black 
Troy, Mammoth Black Troy, etc. 
The general characteristic of this 
apple—that is, the fruit itself—as 
also the habits of the tree, display 
unmistakable evidence of its parent- 
age. ‘The dark-dyed blush that so 
completely envelopes the entire ap- 
ple cannot justly be charged to ple- 
beianism of parent either, for the 
old Winesap itself sustains an un- 
sullied reputation throughout a 
broad expanse of country. Paragon 
though, the favorite and most prom- 
ising descendant of te Winesap, av- 
erages fully twice its size, evenly 
covered with dark red, holds some- 
what better to the tree, has better 
flavor and keeping qualities, comes 
into bearing while trees are yet 
young and seems entirely unac- 
quainted with the ten hour system 
of labor so far as that branch of its 
duty is concerned. In short, it is a 
very valuable variety for all of 
Southern Maryland and tide-water 
Virginia. 

Stayman’s Winesap—raised from 
seed of the old Winesap—is another 
very fine apple for the sections above 
mentioned. In shape this closely 
resembles the Paragon, as also in 
color, perhaps not quite as dark red; 
neither does it average quite a large, 
still it is much larger than its par- 
ent and clings with much more ten- 
acity to the tree; flavor and keeping 

ualities about the same as Paragon. 
t is an extremely heavy bearer. 

Durham’s Winter— grown from 
seed of Shockley—proves inferior in 
size and prolificacy to its parent. 
The only objection to the Shockley 
is its size, as it does not average 
larger than the Carthouse, or, as it 
called in many piaces, Red Roman- 
Ite. Gomo, greatly puffed and prais- 
ed in Missouri and the Southwest, 
has as yet developed no better quali- 
ties as a winter apple than has the 
Ben Davis (its parent) here, so that 
It is safe to pronounce it a failure. 
Nomsemond Beauty. This variety, 
coming as it does from the tide-water 
section of the Old Dominion, has 
greatly disappointed me. With me 
it is entirely barren of staying qual- 
ities, hangs no better than Ben 
avis, ripens and is mellow before 








the middle of October and even this 
is not the worst, for its flavor is of @ 
kind that is exceedingly prompt in 
satisfying the appetite. 
_Mattamuskeet as a bearer and a 
keeper heads the procession, for 
while Limbertwig and Corovan’s 
Seedling are its equals in product- 
iveness and keeping qualities, the 
trouble with them is they never be- 
come tender or brittle but always re- 
main tough, while the Mattamuskeet 
when fully ripe is tender and of 
good quality. Then, too, you need 
have no fear of finding the crop on 
the ground at picking time; the 
“natchally” grow to the tree an 
stay there until you pull them off. 
Fruit above medium size, flattish, ir- 
¢ 
regular in shape; color,deep red here. 

Oconee Greening, Turneis Green, 
and Buckingham aré among the best 
and highest flavored varieties in my 
orchards, but they are given to early 
shedding of fruit and are not what 
should strictly be termed, winter 
apples. - 

Lawver, or, Delaware Red Winter, 
as it has been more recently christ- 
ened, is a fruit of fine size and color, 
tree a handsome grower and a young 
and good bearer, but for some cause 
drops most of its fruit earlier than 
is desirable. The apples do not ri- 
pen and become mellow early in the 
season, and doubtless if gathered 
the last of September would keep 
justas well. This variety I have kept 
in sound, fresh and crispy condition 
until May. 

Lannier’s Seedling, of Southern 
origin, is a fruit of good size, beau- 
tiful bluish red color, with a heavy 
bloom ; a very productive variety of 
excellent quality and a good keeper. 
This is a valuable winter apple for 
this latitude, but with it I got Dish- 
aroon, Faust, Tuscaloosa, Hoover, 
Stark, Yopp’s Favorite, Park’s Keep- 
er, (a new name for the old McAfee 
Nonsuch), Piedmont Pippin and 
Horn, none of which are of any val- 
ue here as winter varieties, and the 
same remark applies to “i” other 
varieties in my collection. Twenty 
odd years spent in endeavoring to 
get a good collection of winter varie- 
ties for this locality finds me but a 
very short distance from where I 
started. Scholors in pomology, prac- 
titioners in northern climes, have 
on many occasions said to me, “you 
will have to change the climate 
where you live before you can suc- 
cessfully grow good keeping ap- 

les.” 
The credit I attach to that doc- 
trine is shown by my hopeful con- 
tinuation in the fight. As the 
frigid Northwest is vigorously wor- 
rying and wrestling with the prob- 
lem of hardiness, with an occasional 
bright gleam of hope illuminating 
the dark shades of the unknown, so 
the problem of slow maturity of 
fruit under the pressure of a high 
thermometer, is the tug of war here. 
Denton, Oct. 22. J. W. Kerr. 


—__- -— 


THE KEIFFER PEAR. 





Well, we have fruited it, and for 
thrift, health, vigor and productive- 
ness, it can’t be beaten by anything 
I have ever seen in the pear line, Its 
eating qualities, although poor and 
of a decided quince flavor, improve 
with keeping, and properly managed, 
it will keep until after Christmas, 
when it is far better than no pear at 





all. In fact, its quality when fully 
ripe is about second class. Its chief 
value as claimed for it by the intro- 
ducer, is for cooking, preserving, or 
canning, and for those good qualities 
it will always bein demand. It will 
bear long shipment and rough hand- 
ling better than any pear grown; and 
our surplus Keiffers will find a ready 
market, exported as our apples are to 
other countries. 

The tree is a marvel of beauty,and, 
when laden with fruit, droops like a 
weeping willow under its burden of 
pears, which look like strings of 
onions, so thick on the branches are 
they. I have counted 45 sona 
four-foot branch no thicker than 
one’s finger, and the t season 
gathered ten baskets from single 
trees of eight years’ growth. So far 
I have seen but one twig among mine 
that has blighted, although some of 
my neighbors’ trees have blighted 
badly. Mr. Parry, the introducer, 
claims that a taint of quince sap in 
the graft or bud will cause its liability 
to blight, and thinks that the habit 
of cutting grafts and buds from 
Keiffer trees worked on quince stock 
the cause. Time, however, will de- 
velop whether he is right or not. 
One great difficulty I have encoun- 
tered in growing the Keiffer is how 
to properly prune so as to prevent 
the limbs from smashing from the 
weight of the fruit. I hope some 
one who knows will give directions 
for pruning them in next number of 
FARMER. R. 8. Coiz. 

Harmans, Mad. 





PROF. MASSEY ON PINES. 


Prof. Massey, with all the Experi- 
ment Stations of the country, in- 
vestigating the connection between 
soil-temperature and crop growth, 
between temperature, rainfall, sun- 
shine and yields, now turns his at- 
tention to X. about pines, in the 
which he exhibits the same igno- 
rance as in the other. He assumes 
that the “long leafed” pine of South 
Carolina, of which the analysis was 

iven, has no existence in Wicomico, 
although Prof, Vasey of the Agri- 
cultural Department expresily states 
that “the several varieties of pine 
grow in Wicomico. Nor is this all; 
the loblolly, “old field pine” grows 
around Spartanburg, one of the three 
Experiment Stations with its leaves 
of 6 inches long; and the. yellow 
pine around Darlington. with its 2 
inch leaves—his pinus mitis varia- 
bilis, two and thrze Jeaved pine, as it 
is indifferently named bv botanists. 
Then there is the “three leaved Vir- 
ginia pine,”common American black, 
or pitch pine,the pinus rigida serotina 
or /aedta of the botanists, with its 3 
or 4 inch leaves. But neither of 
these is really the “ long-leaved pine” 
but pinus palustris that is found 
from North to Florida with its 12 
to 15-inch leaves, calied, also, “broom 
pine.” 

As Prof. Loughridge in communi- 
cating an analysis of the “yellow 
pine” of Mississippi, ror Prof. At- 
water, that of the South Carolina 
Station of 1888 of the “long-leaved 
and short-leaved” varieties, gave 
their botanical names, there was no 
alternative but to fall back on Prof. 
Vasey, and assumed that our “long 
and short-leaved varieties’ were not 
essentially different from their South 
Carolina congenars. And as Prof. 





Massey .is' fond of ding his 
knowledge, will he in his ieintire 
give us the length of leaf of Pinus 
Elliotit, glabra, clausa, and pungeiis 
resinosa, each and all most probably 
to be found in North Carolina, bot- 
anists stating they are to be found 
between New England Georgia. 
And will he, also, tell how many 
“leaves grow in a sheath,” two, three 
or five, and weather the “spines of 
the cones are recurved or uncurved.” 
These little points might enable a 
plain farmer like X. to determine a 
variety of pine in Wicomico with a 
rich heart, and a wood striking like 
some of the North Carolina pine 
that he sees around the Jacksons’ 
mill in Salisbury. A few of them 
might give him a taste for botany, 
and perhaps, some of these days he 
might be able to send to the Botan- 
ist of the Maryland Experiment 
Station a tolerably complete collec- 
tion of the trees, shrubs, grasses, 
plants, flowers etc., of Wicomico, 
Quien Sabe? x. 





THE GRANGE. 


LECTURER’S NATIONAL DEP’T. 








THE LESSONS OF THE GRANGE. 
The farmers of the country have 


been going to school for the 
twenty-three years, and the pede a 


their school is spelled with the let- 
ters G-R-A-N-G-E. True it is, that 
within two or three years past our 
farmers’ schools have been started in 
some States and sections with a 
different name over their doors, but 
their teachers ail learned their A B 
C’s in the earlier grange schools,and 
the lessons taught are from leaves 
torn out of the Grange School book. 
And what are some of the lessons 
our farmers have been learning in 
the Granger, and how are those |les- 
sons being applied for the good of 
our country and of mankind ?” 

First: Farmers have been learn- 
ing that while they have strength as 
individuals, that “strength united is 
stronger”; that while individual 
effort plods on a-foot ina dug-out 
canoe, united strength travels on the 
flying express or by the ocean steamer, 
that organizations, good and bad 
move and govern the world. 

Second: Farmers have learning 
the lesson that they have brain as 
well as muscle, mind as well as land, 
and that it pays to cultivate the one 
as well as the other, for -‘knowledge 
is power.” Brain has always ruled 
muscle and always will. As it is the 
soul above the body, so is brain above 
muscle. The farmer and his inter- 
ests will be advanced and respectod 
just in proportion as he improves 
his education in all things 
pertain to him in his several relations 
as a farmer, as aman, and as a citi- 
zen. 


Third: He has been learning the 
lessons of business, that it is just as 
much a part of his business to sell 
@ crop as to grow it; just as much to 
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his advantage to know how to spend 
his money as how to earn it. Hence 
he hasbeen studying the laws of 
su pply and demand, “trusts,” “cor- 
ne rs,” and dealings in “futures,” and 
th e transportation question. He has 
even taught some of the lessons he 
hi mself has learned to the great cor- 
porations who control the commerce 
of the country, and the end in that 
direction is not yet. He has been 
learning about fire insurance and co- 
operative buying and selling; about 
taxes—equal and unequal, direct and 
indirect; about finance, scarce money 
and dear money, or plenty of money 
and cheap money; about the money 
furnished one class of citizens by 
government for one per cent, and for 
which the people must pay six, 
eight, or ten per cent; about the de- 
monetization of silver (for the few) 
and free coinage of silver (for the 
many): about tariffs—for manufac- 
turesrs, and free raw materials—also 
for manufacturers, and farmers left 
out on both counts; so he has learned 
to insist upon “equality before the 
tariff law” and before all laws. He 
has learned that cash is king; to get 
vut of debt and keep out. ‘That rates 
of interest for money higher than 


the average earnings of capital in- | 


vested in productive industries gives 
capital and ynfair advantage over 
labor; that English two per cent cap- 
ital coming over here is absorbing 


millions of acres of our lands under | 
foreclosure because of high rates of 


interest; this seems cheap, foreign 
capital buying up and running our 
railroads, our mines, and our facto- 
ries. Having learned his lesson, he 
insists upon lower rates of interest, 
asatrue “protection to American 
industries.” 


Fourth: The farmers in the 
Grange have been leasning lessons in 
politics, not partisan politics, but 
true politics, “the science of govern- 
ment,” as Webster defines the word. 
They have been learning that wheat, 
corn, pork, beef, tobacco, rice or cot- 
ton raised on a Democratic farm are 
controlled by the same laws as the 
products of a Republican farm; that 
what will injure one farmer will in- 
jure another; or the benefit of one is 
the benefit of his neighbor; that pol- 
iticians have divided the farmers’ 
birthright of strength by “pairing 
them off” one against the other in 
different political parties, and so 
their votes don’t count except for the 
benefit of others; that parties are all 
right in the places, but that the peo- 
ple must run the parties and not the 

ties the people. Many politicians 
in all parties have been learning this 
lesson of late—from the farmers. 


Fifth: The farmers have been 
learning in the Grange to make their 
homes brighter and better, to farm 
better, about soils and fertilizers and 
improved methods; about intensive 
as against extensive farming; to give 
their boys and girls a better chance, 
because of a better education; to have 
more books, music and flowers. Then 
too, they have learned to take wife 
and mother, daughter and sister, to 
the Grange school as well, that they 
also need the recreation, the educa- 
tion, the benefits; that as are the 
mothers so will the sons be also; that 
woman’s influence in the Grange 
school is always for good, morality, 
for temperance, for all that is pure. 

MorTIMER WHITEHEAD. 


The American Farmer. 
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BALTIMORE. NOVEMBER 1, 1891. 


POSTAL DELIVERY IN COUNTRY DIS- 
TRICTS. 


The Hon. John Wanamaker, Post- 
master General, has written a plan 
for the extension of the free delivery 
system. He says, in part: 

In a hamlet of one hundred houses 
perhaps sixty persons form the vil- 
lage, and the vicinage make a daily 
pilgrimage of a distance of from one 
block to two miles, from the home 
to the postoffice, to find out whether 
there is any mail or not; and a hun- 
dred more persons within the circle 
of the office do not find it convenient 

to go to the post office oftener than 
| once a week. One hundred or more 
persons are each day, in all weathers, 
making trips to the post office, often 
at great personal inconvenience 
and discomfort, when a single car- 
rier could once or twice each day 
make the round of the village and 
distribute the mail, and save the 
hundred a daily unnecessary tramp, 
collecting at the same time from the 
letter boxes located at the street cor- 
ners, the mail to be forwarded. A 
newspaper brought every day to the 
door of the farmer or workman who 
has no one to go to the post office 
for it, would find a thankful sub- 
scriber and light a new lamp ir the 
household. 

True enough, the village or cross- 
roads inhabitants, or the dweller on 
the farm, chooses his home for his 
family and might live in the city. 
where gas and water, and mails are 
brought to his door; but when 
people everywhere pay the same rate 
of postage, why should one portion 
of them have mail facilities denied 
to other portions? Is it fair to the 
rival localities to refuse postal ser- 





| districts. 





vice equal to that provided for the 
cities? It is not a. reflection on the 
intelligence and aspirations of the 
farmer and the artisan to ignore his 
need of the conveniences of corres- 
pondence and of supplies of news- 
papers and magazines? Does it not 
retard the settlement of country dis- 
tricts, to negléct to provide, in some 
form or other, means for at least 
daily intercourse with the rest of 
the world ? 


To carry letters, newspapers, and 
magazine, and leave them in an office 
remote from the home to be called for, 
is only a partial fulfillment of the 
duty of the Department. With the 
well-paid railroads, star-route con- 
tractors, and mail-messengers, trav- 





ersing every highway to the utter- | 


most nook and corner of the land 
there ought to be some practical way 


the house to house delivery over al- 


most every square mile of this great | 


country. I firmly believe that when 


such a scheme is in proper operation | 


for a year, it will be proven that the 
increase of revenue will fully coun- 
terbalance the necessary expenditure. 


The last Congress listened to ar- 


guments on this subject and allowed | 
the Postmaster General to use $10- , 


000 of the appropriation for Free 


Delivery for an experiment in the | 
small towns, villages and farming | 


This fact becoming 
known to some extent through the 
newspapers, applications were made 


| for a trial of the plan; and in the | ject. 





THE CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW OF THE 
GARDENERS’ CLUB. 


This is expected to be a very large 
and rab wat exhibit, ine fully 
worthy of the active and intelligent 
organization under whose auspices it 
is to beheld. The prizes are liberal, 
and the preparations made insure 
handsome and large displays from 
the various cultivators. The hall in 
which the show is to be held is the 
Fifth Regiment Armory, on North 
Howard street, giving very large 
space and opportunity for good ef- 
fects. . The date is November 10th, 
11th, 12th and 13th. 


THE NATIONAL GRANGE. 


The twenty-fifth session of this 
body will be held at Springfield, O., 





0 | commencing on Wednesday, Novem- 
to utilize all these forces and spread | 


ber 11th. The meetings of the 
Grange will be in the new city hall, 
and the Arcade Hotel will be the 
headquarters of the members, 


—_———_——_—__-~@>r- oe _ -___-—_*— 


HOME DEPARTMENT. 





*-O, touch of faith, I feel its healing power 
My weakness groweth strong; 
I rise renewed ‘in life this favored hour; 
I praise Him in my song. 
Dear soul-sick ones behind Him closely 
press; 
He gladly healeth them whose faith can 
see Him through all earth’s need; 
And touch His garment’s hem.’’ 


When I wrote you on “Birthdays,” 


| I felt I did not do justice to the sub- 


order received forty-seven offices in | 


thirty-one states were equipped with 
letter boxes and carrier service. 
The first twelve of these offices were 
designated February 1, 1891, and a 
five months’ trial is all that has 
been allowed up to the close of the 
Department fiscal year. It is, there- 
fore, too soon to get full results. 


But it is clear from the figures at 
hand that the increase of revenue 
more than paid all the increased ex- 
pense. This is a significant fact, 
and if the same results follow fur- 
ther experiments, a great extension 
of the free delivery is readily at 
hand. 


A long forward stride would be 
made in the postal service if the 
next Congress would find time to 
consider what are commonly regarded 
as the little things of Post-office 
Department, but which are really 
the necessary and almost all-impor- 
tant touch of the largest department 
of the Government upon the com- 
fort and progress of all the families 
of the country, as well as of ever 
business enterprise, great and small. 





INTER-STATE EXPOSITION 
EIGH. 


AT RAL- 


This has proved a great success, 
the exhibition in the several depart- 
ments being extensive and varied, 
and the attendance large. Novem- 
ber 9th, 10th, 11th and 12th are set 
apart as farmers’ days, and a large 
concourse is expected of the agricul- 
turists of North Carolina and the 
adjoining States. A number of ad- 
dresses will be delivered on topics 
connected with the industries of the 
South and their development. 
Amongst those invited to speak is 
the editor of THz AMERICAN FarmM- 
ER. 








We have all known times 
when the heart was too full for ut- 
terance, thoughts eager and longing 
for expression seemed to linger be- 
yond the surface, perhaps for retro- 
spection ors fpr the crowning mo- 
ments when we might reach some 
poor soul, gone astray, giving it all 
the tenderness and pathos of our 
soul’s experience. The day after my 
birthday anniversary, August 28th, 
there came a package from a beloved 
brother North, full of wonderfully 
beautiful things, so beautiful and 
durable it looked as if they would, 
indeed, be a joy forever. After 
feasting my eyes, which were full of 
happy tears, [ went with memor 

far back to the happy past when 

was his “little sister Scott;” all the 
holidays and birthdays, with their 
loving mementoes, came before me 
and how happy I was that God had 
given me this tender, loving brother. 
I saw also my elder brother, whose 
personality in way of gifts was as 
peculiar ds the name he gave me, 
though his kindness was equally as 
great. 
of my beloved father, his companion 
in joy and sorrow, his “dear child 
Jeanne.” I heard his dear voice, as 
he knelt to ask a blessing for his be- 
loved children, or read God’s Word; 
I heard again all his words of wis- 
dom and his telling me “I was named 


for a dear good woman, and must - 


be worthy the name.” I walked by 
his side with my little basket of 
fruit, a loving gift to some poor soul. 
For a time I was very happy, forget- 
ful of all around me; then, as each 
familiar scene passed away, I saw 
him before me, patiently and wait- 
ing the summons that was to part us 
forever on earth. I saw him laid to 


rest, with his favorite lily and lilac 
on his breast, and I knew my best- 
loved friend had passed to life eter- 
nal; that I was, me 


eed, a stranger iD 











I lingered, too, by the side _ 
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a strange land; the once tender hot- 
house plant thurst out into the fros 
atmosphere of winter, nothing left 
me save the tender, loving words of 
wisdom and advice, “That I should 
let His mantle fall on me, seek out 
the sorrowful, heal their wounds, 
speak peace to their souls. That 
when tired and weary I should let 
the world drift on without me, 
and in communion of spirit He 
would come with words of counsel 
and should gladly heal.” While life 
lasts let all that was joyous and ten- 
der in the past linger with me, the 
prayers and words of comfort bear 
fruit abundant; let me have grace 
and strength to reach many souls, 
bringing light after darkness, ease 
after pain, changing earth’s cry of 
anguish to sweet psalms of praise. 
We need, each and all, to be needed 

To feel we have something to give 
Toward soothing the moan of earth’s hun- 

er; 

It is hen. and then only, we live. 

If we feed one another,as we have been fed, 


From the Hand that gives bedy and 
spirit their bread, 


How to make our lives worth the living, 
The question haunts every day; 
It colors the first blush of sunrise, 
Tt deepens the twilight’s last ray. 
There is nothing that brings us a dreader 
pain 
Than the thought, ‘‘We have lved—we 
are living in vain, —A STRANGER, 
Sand Hill, Augusta, Ga. 





Having decided to plant a variety 
of nut trees this fall—will some 
member of the club please give ad- 
vice of what kind would be likely to 
flourish in lattitude 36° North and 
longitude of Washington, D. C, I 
mentioned my purpose to my lady 
friend in Baltimore, who seldom 
leaves the city but to camp on the 
sands of the sea, where they get im- 
mease ideas how things ought to be 
done in the country and was told 
by one to be seen and plant the co- 
coanut and pea-nut trees for they were 
just splendid in taffy. Another wha 
who was better versed in botany and 
had equally as fine taste said that 
pea-nuts ought to be planted in hills 
with sweet-potatoes; that the nuts 
might give the potatoes their nutty 
flavor and the potatoes give the nuts 
their sweet taste. That may do for 
society ladies, but I want facts, not 
theory, and know where to go for 
them and there may be others that 
would like to plant a few nut trees. 
A member of the club will confer 
agreat favor by giving the desired 
information. ening that the best 
kinds and the best way and time to 
plant will be given before the 
ground freezes, I remain frateanally. 

_Sarty Lunn. 


HOURS OF EASE. 
A SOCIAL FOX UNLOOSD. 


You do not think that his real 
opinion; it was a mood, was it not?” 

“Oh, yes, it was a mood, and he 
had to ‘unload. ’” 

The listener was struck by the re- 
ane How much of the friction, 
the annoyances, of life comes from 
the disposition of most persons to 
“anload” their moods! In homes we 
fee it consantly; an atmosphere of 
impatienceaffecting the whole fami- 
ly because of the mood of one; a dis- 
mae to criticise, suddenly arising 

m the thoughtless mood of one 
member, It affects business rela- 
tions, social relations; committee 





. being moved to action. 





meetings have come to naught be- 
cause some member was in a mood, 
and “unloaded,” not real opinions 
carefully thought out, but the mood 
of the moment, We must not con- 
fuse bad ee and moods. One 
is positive, the other is negative. 
One can be accounted for, for a bad 
temper is the one possession that 
cannot be hidden; like sunshine be- 
hind the clouds, it forces a con- 
sciousness on all beholders; the ele- 
ments of uncertainty must be con- 
sidered in all intercourse with the 
man of bad temper. Carry an um- 
brella that will answer for either 
rain or sunshine when dealing with 
him; expect thunder always, and be 
prepared for rain. 

A person of moods, which are 
really nothing but physical or men- 
tal conditions uncontrolled, is a 
harder person with whom to hold 
intercourse than the bad-tempered 
person. Usually the person of 
moods does not offend to the point 
of arousing his own conscience, 
though he may rouse your temper 
and give you opportunity for char- 
acter-building. The bad tempered 
person knows his weakness, and does 
not trade on a false conception of 
his character. But moods -are a 
cloak that the owner wraps about 
him, and either laughs at the arrows 
pointed at him or, in high satisfac- 
tion with himself, his cloak becomes 
an armor from which glance alike 
the reason, the earnestness, the af- 
fection, of those about him. When 
once those who must be subject to 
his moods have learned to separate 
the man from his temporary mental 
condition, they are able to wait until 
reason has resumed its sway before 
Moods ars 
the result of lack of self-control, 
and should cause as much contrition 
as yielding to temper arouses. 

Temper finds an outlet, and es- 
capes; but moods may hold a man a 
slave, yet social training prevent him 
from yielding to their expression. 

Moods makes slaves; they change 
a mans mental relation to the world. 
They make him a tyrant for the 
moment; they make enemies of 
friends; they rob life of its purpose, 
and when in possession play battle- 
dore and shuttlecock for logic and 
love. Happiness and freedom come 
when the mood is conquered, whether 
it be a result of the condition of the 
stomach, the head, or the heart.— 
Christian Union. 





DRESS REFORM. 

The question of reform in 
woman’s clothes has received new 
impetus through the action of 
the woman interested in the sub- 
ject at Chautauqua, and from news- 
paper paragraphs in regard to the 
club of women in Boston pledged to 
appear in a rainy-day uniform the 
first rainy Saturday in October It 
would surprise many of the people 
who think this movement new, 
and look to it to revolutionize the 
health of women, to know that hun- 
dreds of women have worn the gar- 
ments advocated at Chautauqua for 
years. Nothing new is Ae ee 
and every garment receiving indorse- 
ment can be purchased at any well- 
equipped store where there is a de- 
partment devotedto women’s under- 
wear. 

There sre two obstacles that have 





not yet been overcome in this at- 
tempt at dress reform; one is the 
cove’ ugliness effect of that results 
ro mthe so-called dress reform gar- 
ments; the other obstacle is the cost of 
the garments. An advocate of the 
dress-reform movement, writing to one 
of the New York dailies, quoted the 
cost for one garment indorsed at 
Chautauqua, of which every woman 
would require at least three—and 
few would be willing to be limited 
at that number—at ten dollars each. 
Comparatively few of the mass of 
women who are interested in the 
subject of clothes as related to health 
could afford to spend that sum on so 
small a part of a. necessary outfit. 
It is only fair to state that the writer 
saw ina Broadway show-case these 
garments advertised at $4.87; there 
was probably a difference in quality. 
A woman passed through one of 
the stores on Broadway recently who 
evidently was attired in the most ap- 
proved hygienic garments; everything 
was made in one piec-,and there seem- 
ed to be no reason why her hat should 
not have been attached to the collar 
of her dress. 
wishing that it had been, for there 
thenwould have been a sense of greater 
security. The woman was loosely 
built, walked with careless gait, as 
if she was conscious of her ungainly 
appearance and felt at war with the 
world, She was as completely separ- 
ated in sympathy from the people 
about her as if she were an inhabi- 
tant of another sphere. It would 
be impossible for that woman to work 
in harmony with her times. The 
moral support of becoming and well- 
fitting cloties is not a new discovery. 
No dvress-reform movement that does 
not consider and provide for artistic 
effects of the costumes it envolves 
and indorses will succeed. 


It may be weakness, but it is a 
weakness that is a power, that com- 
paratively few women will consider 
good health for the future a compen- 
sation for the wearing of ugly clothes 
at the present time. So far, the 
outer garments that have received 
the indorsements of the dress reform- 
ers have been beautiful:y adapted to 
house wear; the loose flowing lines 
reveal grace and conceal awkardness 
if the makers and wearers have 
studied to adapt the garment to the 
wearer. But the garments desinged 
for street wear are a combination of 
the Mother Hubbard, the tea gown, 
and the neglige jacket; such a gar- 
ment may give freedom to the mus- 
cles, but the woman with a sense of 
fitness or the artistic instinct, would 
be in cruel bondage if compelled to 
wear such garments on the street. 
The first essental to success in this 
movement is a street dress that shall 
retain the principle of freedom of 
movement with due regard to the 
styles that prevail. The first out- 
cry against the prevailing system of 
dress for woman is always against 
the corset. Yet every woman knows 
that the corset can be worn with 
safety; that many women do wear 
it and do not injure themselves by 
tight lacing, in spite of the fact 
that an eminent physician has said 
that no woman can be trusted with a 
pair of corsets. Comparatively few 
women are firmly enough built to 
wear a loosely fitting dress minus 
bones, and not—if the smile may be 

rdoned— resemble animated jelly- 
bios For this physical defect any 


One could not help . 





dress reform “movement, to be a 
success must provide. There are in 
the market to-day at least a score of 
waist that are free. from all the ob- 
jections that may be brought against 
corsets. The woman who declares she ~ 
cannot wear these waists tries one 
kind not made to fit her physique 
and then fcondemns, The woman 
who is in earnest, and who wishes to 
envolve amethod or system of dress 
that will not mark her Sas differi 
from the rest of woman-kind, will fin 
stores where there are fitting-parlors, 
and where all kinds of waists are kept, 
and experiment until the one adapted 
to her is found. To wear the 
health-waist with comfort, all the 
underware must be adapted to them, 
and this requires expenditure of 
money, or the remolding of the old 
garments. Health-waists are design- 
ed to dispense with belts; and to 
know the freedom that follows the 
abolishing of corsets, belts must go 
into exile with them. 

A combination garment adapted to 
the degree of warmth necessary, a 
health-waist that is fitted to the 
wearer, and one garment worn either 
as trousers,divided or undivided skirt, 
a tailor-made dress, will give perfect 
freedom to the wearer, physically, 
and leave her entirely untrammeled 
mentally. No woman wishes to be 
remarkable on the street. It is as 
disagreeable to be marked by hy- 
gienic convictions as for loudness 
or lack of harmony in the garments 
worn. 

For rainy-day wear, a pair of rid- 
ing trouses, leggins, and a dress skirt, 
hanging full; clearing the ‘street, 
and faced with water-proof cloth, a 
warm short-jacket in winter, and 
light weight water-proof cloak, with 
silk umbrella, and a felt or other 
hat with trimming that is not dam- 
aged by moisture, makes a woman 
superior to the. weather conditions 
and preserves her self-respect. 

The essential to every woman’s 
health, comfort, and happiness is 
physical and mental freedom, and 
this she gains, not by adopting any 
costume arbitrarily indorsed but by - 
suiting her a5, ae and mental in- 
dividuality. It takes brains for a 
woman to adopt a system of dress- 
ing that will leave her free from 
remark or comment and yet give 
her freedom of muscle and mind. 
But it is worth the expenditure of 
gray matter. 


THE MAN WHO ARGUES. 





Is there anything op the facé of 
the earth, asks Kate Thorn in the 
New York Weekly, more disagreea- 
ble than the man who argues? A 
thief and a liar can be endured, be- 
cause one cannot be perpetually ly- 
ing or stealing; but the man who 
was born with the spirit of argu- 
ment in his composition follows the 
business of arguing continually. You 
cannot risk saying that the grass is 
green, or that a rat’s tail is longer 
than a mouse’s without being con- 
tradicted and challenged to prove 
your statement. He will discuss the 
subject pro and con to show you that 

ou are in error; and if you don’t see 
it he will insinuate that some folks 
are intellectually blind, and then 
your temper will rise and his like- 
wise, and you will say something hot 
and so will he, and there will be 
“trouble in the camp.” When it 
comes to married life it is safe to say 
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that two-thirds of the divorces are 
caused by argument. People who 
do not argue seldom appear in di- 
vorce courts. It has been said over 
and over again that no two persons 
can be found who agree upon every 
point, and probably it is a true as- 
sertion. or is it necessary that 
they should, Peace and order can 
be preserved in a house by forbear- 
ance and tolerance, even if one mem- 
ber of the household insists that 
black is white and another member 
is sure that white is black. We 
should always be willing to grant 
freedom of thought and belief to 
others. Two persons who are asso- 
ciated together will, before long, dis- 
cover that there are points upon 
which they always disagree, and 
these subjeets should always be 
avoided in conversation. They are 
rocks upon which many a bark of 
happiness has been wrecked. Change 
the conversation whenever you find 
it drifting toward these fatal chan- 
nels, just as you would change the 
course of a ship if you were a pilot 
and saw gleaming in your course the 
warnin Weer attached to a sunken 
reef. Whenever it can consistently 
be done it is best to avoid the man 
who argues. It is extremely un- 
pleasant to feel that you are on the 
witness-stand of ecross-examination, 
and to be obliged to prove your sim- 
plest propositions by all the ologies 
and isms known to science. Argu- 
ment is in its place in lyceums and 
debates—sometimes in the pulpit— 
but not as steady diet among friends. 
It is the essence of contradiction and 
the person who is continually con- 
tradicting will act like and east 
wind on peace and sociability. We 
think we could endure abuse, Bil- 
lingsgate and eggs which had pass- 
ed through the chemical laboratory 
of decomposition, but from the man 
who argues, good Lord deliver us! 





AWFULLY AWFUL. 

About “awfully” and all that sort 
of thing, says the Boston 7ransvript 
it is curious how rapidly these weeds 
of words invade the fair garden of 
one’s speech. It is alarmingly easy 
to fall back upon some adjective like 
the one above quoted and indolently 
allow it to shoulder out of sight and 
hearing in one’s daily speech, dozens 
of noble old English words. An 
American gentleman who recently 
visited Tennyson wrote to a friend 
in this couutry (we shall be par- 
doned for repeating his words) that 
during tie conversation the old poet 
in his rapid and somewhat free and 
easy style of speech, broke in with, 
“There! I've caught you in an 
Americanism. I hate that word 
‘awfully;’ they might as well say 
‘bloody’ at once; they mean the 
same.” Note, however, that our 
most cultivated and careful speakers 
never allow themselves to drift into 
slang of this sort. You won’t find 
it in use by the professors and tu- 
tors of our collegss, nor by the cul- 
tivated people of leisure in Boston, 
nor in any part of the country. 
American girls and women are the 
chief sinners in the use of shrieking 
adjectives, and young dudes and oth- 
ers who are thrown much into the 
society of women, speedily catch the 
trick of intemperate language. How 
would it do for boys and girls, both 
in England and America, to form 





“Anti-Awfully Societies,” take the 
language pledge, so to speak, impos- 
ing one-cent fines for every case of 
violation of the pledge not to indulge 
in ridiculous hyperhole of speech? 
It might do to form an anti-awful 
society if there were not already too 
many of the anti-awful societies in 
the land. There are no more anti 
vacancies; and, besides, all the girls 
will keep right on with their awful 
conversation. They will tell of an 
awfully nice fellow they met at the 
springs last summer; of an awfully 
sweet girl who is coming to visit 
them; of an awfully pretty hat they 
saw at Mme. Dewmeup’s; of an aw- 
pally jolly time they had in a tally- 

0. 
anything in the slang way in which 
they are used; but they have a sort 
of respectable and dignified sound 
that recommends them to the un- 
thinking people who use them. Aw- 
ful is something terrible and should 
not be lightly used. The grand old 
writers used it sparingly, and when 
they did bring it in as an adjective 
it seemed stronger and greater than 
the thing it qualified. “Abashed the 
devil stoody” says Milton, “and felt 
how awful goodness is, and saw Vir- 
tue in her shape, how lovely.” The 
awful word used in that way lifts 
goodness away up out of its boots. 
Mr. Edward Young got up at night, 
when he thought nature was asleep 
and didn’t know he was up, and in 
the lovely language of his “ Night 
Thoughts,” said: “The general pulse 
of life stood still, and nature made a 
pause, an awful pause!” What she 

aused for, except to hear what Mr. 
Seams was doing up in the night, 
does not appear; but he thought 
there was a pause and it seemed aw- 
ful to him, and he used the word 
properly. But so many do nct use 
it well that something might b> 
done about it by teachers of ch'ld- 
ren who are picking up a stock of 
words to last them through life. A 
society for the prevention of cruelty 
to good words would do no good. 
Only a little care is needed, and the 
organization of a generat disposition 
to let the awful and awfully words 
alone, except on great occasions, like 
an earthquake, or first-class thunder, 
or an eruption of Vesuvius, or the 
roar of Niagra; then they can be 
lugged in to a good advantage. The 
girls are all right. They are charm- 
ingly nice, and deliciously sweet, but 
not awfully so. 





“THEY GANG THEIR AIN GAIT.” 





Something that is very much neg- 
lected nowadays among young women 
is the art of walking well. Most 
people reach their desired destination 
at the cost of a great deal of scram- 
bling, of jerking shoulders, of angu- 
lar elbows working like the :r.ns of 
a wind mill, of arms laboring like 
oars, swinging hips, head nodding as 
a cow’s does when she walks, the 
gown flung up behind at every move- 
ment of the heels, the knees bent, 
and the feet lifted with the stiffness 
of a jumping-jack pulled by a string; 
and, provided they reach the point 
aimed for, a goodly proportion of 
their number think no more about it 
Others, again, walk with a flexibility 
(that is to say, with the want of it) 
of a peripatetic ramrod, the head, 
the back, the legs, the feet—all 
moving together with a simultaneous 





hese awful words do not mean * 





and un jointed precision that gives 
them the air of automata playing at 


life, and the imperturbable restraint 
no more like the dignity or com- 
posure desired than an angle is like 
the line of beauty. There are others, 
still, who walk with a mince and a 
re which are painful to see, 
which make one think of a hitching 
canker-worm, and welcome heartily 
the sight of the no less reprehensible 
Amazon who stalks onward without 
measuring her steps, hit or miss, so 
that she gets over the ground, or the 
ground, or the loose-jointed indi- 
vidual who rattles along as if every 
bone in her body were hung on a 
wire, like those of a skeleton in a 
physician’s closet. There, too, is 
the tripping young thing at’ whose 
figure you never glance without 
thinking of the topical song, “ One 
two, three, balance like me”; and 
among all the others in the great 
procession there are those also who 
walk with such pains and effort—as 
if the proper work and function of 
each muscle and member were to be 
remembered first—that you half 
fancy they may have had the same 
lesson at the feet of the dancing- 
man that he gave good Peter in the 
* Bab Ballads”: 
** ‘Come, walk like this,’ the dancer said; 

‘Stick out your toes, stick in your head; 
Stalk on with quick galvanic tread, 

Your fingers thus extend— 
The attitude’s considered quaint.’ ”’ 

There are very few who walk with 
the easy equable grace that would 
seem to proceed from an easy and 
equable mind, neither hurrying im- 
petuously and fitfully and with pro- 
nounced exertion and evident eager 
desire to reach some point, or with 
the effort to condone delay, nor daw- 
dling along as if they had not an 
object in mind and nothing were of 
any consequence. Decent mental 
reserves, it is thus to be noted, can 
be maintained almost as much in the 
gait as in the conversation; and it is 
to be doubted if we have the right 
to obtrude our business and worries 
and ennuis upon public observation, 
as we do by any other than a calm 
and even motion, whether the motion 
be swift or slow. Of course one may 
walk as rapidly as necessary, or as 
loiteringly as inclination prompts, 
but equally, of course, without the 
personal betrayal of the impatient 
nervous motion of haste or the aim- 
less one of irresolution.— Harper’s 
Bazar. 
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HINTS AND HELPS. 
TO YOUNG HOUSEKE EPRS. 








Be satisfied to commence on a 
small scale. It is too common for 
young housekeepers to begin where 
their mothers ended. me all that 
is necessary to work skillfully with. 
Adorn your house with all that will 
rander it comfortable. Do not look 
at richer homes, and -covet their 
costly furniture. If secret dissatis- 
faction is ready to spring up, go a 
step further, and visit the homes of 
the suffering poor; behold dark, 
cheerless apartments, insufficient 
clothing, and absence of all the com- 
forts and refinements of social life, 
and then return to your own with a 
cheerful spirit. You will then be 
prepared to meet your husband with 
a grateful heart, and be ready to ap- 
preciate the toil of self-denial which 
he has endured in the business 





world, to surround you with the de-- 
lights of home; ai you will co- 

operate cheerfully with him, in so 
es your expenses that his 

mind will not be constantly harassed 

lest his family expenditures may en- 

croach upon public payments. 





HEALTH IN SUNLIGHT. | 

No article of furniture should be 
put in a room that will not stand 
—— for every room in a dwell- 
ing should have the windows so ar- 
ranged that sometimes during the 
day a flood of sunlight will force 
itself into the apartments. The im- 
portance of admitting the light of 
the sun freely to all parts of our 
dwellings cannot be too highly es- 
timated. Indeed, perfect health is 
nearly as much dependent on pure 
sunlight as if on pure air. It is a 
well-established fact that people’ 
who live much in the sun are usuall 
stronger and more healthy than 
those whose occupations deprive 
them of sunlight. And certainly 
there is nothing strange in the re- 
sult, since the same law applies with 
equal force to nearly every animate 
thing in nature. It is quite- easy 
to arrange an isolated dwelling so 
that every room may be flooded with 
sunlight some time in the day, and 
it is possible that many town houses 
could be so built as to admit more 
light than they now  receive.— 
American Queen. 





KNITTED RUG. 

A nice way of using odds and 
ends of worsted is to knit them into 
arug. First cast thirteen stitches 
on to a knitting needle, then knit a 
plain strip until you have perhaps 
fifteen yards, then cut the strip 
length-wise through the middle. ‘ 
Take a piece of bed ticking the size 
you wish your rug to be, then begin 
and sew the selvedge of your worsted 
pieces on to the strip of your ticking 
round and round until the surface 
is entirely covered. As soon as the 
worsted is cut it will unravel and be 
crinkled. 


NOTHINGS. 


NEUFCHATEL CHEESE.—Lobbered 
milk, drain in bag for three days, 
changing bag every day. Pack in 
wooden mould after wetting the 
mould with perforations in bottom. 
Cut in long cylinders after pressing 
two hours under heavy weight. 
Wrap in three folds of tissue paper 
and keep a week. 

HvuLLED WHEAT.—Pick two or 
three quarts of wheat over throughly. 
Lie a pint of clean wood ashes in @ 
coarse bag and cover all with water 
in a kettle; boil for two hours. 
Drain off water and pour on cold. 
Rub hulls off. Scald and wash five 
times, then boil down in hot water 
five hours. Use corn and oats the 
same way. 8. D. 

BUNDLES oF SHUCKS, straw, ete. 
done up with papers with which 
lamps have been cleaned, make good 
kindlings. 

Winpow Decorations.—Make 
a strip of crazy silk work to go 
across top of window. Have thin 
silk, light colors. Fell pieces to 
gether. Hang next to glass, under 
curtain. It represents an unper 
row of lights in colored glass. 
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Work Basket—Take fos strips 
pasteboard, six inches high, and 
piece for bottom, cover and pad out- 
side of strips. Sew on te four sides 
of bottom, placing all flat. Line these 
altogether with square piece, leaving 
corners of lining to fold in when 
shut. Make needle books and pin- 
cushions of padded sides,and pockets 
on inside of strips. Make bottom 
large enough to hold patterns and 

ut pocket for them underneath all. 
utton compartments in place when 
in use. 

FEATHER DusTER.—Save all stiff 
long feathers; turkey. feathers, etc. 
Sew them around .a roll of paste- 
board; bind tightly; keep add- 
ing rows, then cover ends with 
velvet cap and.leaye strap for hang- 
ing up. 

Crrron for cake, mince pie etc. 
—Watermelon rind pickled and 


chopped. E. W. 


OUR BOYS AND GIRLS 
NOBLESSE OBLIGE. 


—— 








‘‘What does it mean, I wonder ?” 
mused Alice Hamilton, “I’ve run 
across that phrase ever so many 
times lately. How I wish I knew 
French? ‘ Nobdesse’—that. must be 
something about nobles, I fancy; and 
‘oblige ’—why that seems thoroughly 
English. I dare say people are ob- 
liged to do as the nobility wish, 
since they have the power, but some 
way that meaning does'nt exactly 
fit here. Ill ask Aunt Fanny, may 
be she’ll know.” 

Miss Lee, the younger sister of 
Alice’s mother, was that most charm- 
ing member of a family, an aunt 
old enough to be constant referee, 
adviser, and counsellor, and not so 
old as to have lost her acquaintance 
with young girlhool. It followed 
that to her cozy room came many 
puzzling questions. 

“What does ‘ Noblesse oblige’ 
mean, Aunt Fanny? Is it that the 
nobility can force the common people 
to doas they like because they have 
the power ?” 

Miss Lee smiled as she answered, 
“I think you have turned the mean- 
ing quite topsy-turvy. Suppose you 
look among the quotations from 
foreign languages ,in the back part 
of the large dictionary.” She liked 
the plan of letting people find out 
things for themselves, knowing that 
it is the best way to make them re- 
member. 

Alice turned to the heavy book 
which always lay open on its stand 
and read, “Noblesse oblige—Rank 
imposes obligation.” 

She looked as if she couldn’t fully 
understand, although a glimpse of 
light had come. 

“Perhaps,” said her aunt, a free 
rendering would be something like 
this: We have a right to look for 
noble actions from persons of noble 
birth. Or this—noble birth brings 
with the obligation to lead a noble 
life. You see that reverses your 
idea; the obligation is upon those 
who are noble, not imposed by them. 
It is a beautiful proverb, and has a 
wider application than you may 
think, reaching even to you and me.” 

“Why, I don’t see how, Aunt 
Fanny, sirce we are all equal in this 
country; there is no titled class.” 

_“Some months ago I read a beau- 
tiful story cory tie Lind and 





the Princess’ Alice.’ It may help | 


you to see what I mean. You know 
we read the life of Princess Alice 
together, and you remember what a 
kind heart she had,always interested 
for and ready to help the poor. Of 
course, in her high station, her in- 
fluence in such was very great. 
Jenny Lind had just such a heart 
too, and when she was asked to sing 
for the benefit of orphan asylums, or 
hospitals, she did it with a willing 
grace, often, indeed, sacrificing op- 
portunities of gain to herself, _ She 
did this so many times that the 
Princess Alice who was her great 
friend, once remonstrated, telling 
her she ought not to make such 
frequent sacrifices, and what did the 
nightingale say ? 

“Dear Princess, your rank is your 
royal gift, and you use it royally 
when you give your presence to the 
opening of all charitable institutions. 
My voice is my royal gift, and shall 
I not use it as freely for those who 
are in need ?” ‘There was no answer 
to such words as these. Were not 
both women royal, though one came 
from a long line of noble ancestors, 
and the other was reared in poverty 
and loneliness ? Were they not peers 
in heart, because both recognized 
the force of ‘ Noblesse oblige’? Do 
you see, Alice?” and the aunt 
pushed aside, with a fond touch, 
the waving hair, and looked into 
the earnest questioning eyes. 

“Yes—a little bit—but to me 
Aunt Fanny, you said it applied 
even to me, and I don’t seem to have 
any special gifts—with a little sigh. 


“Well, dear, this is what was in ' 


my thought. You and I, humble 
though our station may be so far 
as wealth or honors are concerned, 
are yet members of the highest no- 
bility.” 

Alice started, the light broke over 
her face as Miss Lee went on: 

“We are Christians, an1 every 
Christian girl or woman, is the 
daughter of a King, is a princess. 
If that idea takes possession of you, 
you will see that in every thought, 
word, and act of life ‘Rank im- 
poses obligation’, the obligation to 
live as befits our birth, to glorify 
our Kingly Father. I have often 
thought ‘ Noblesse oblige’ might be 
the Christian’s appropriate motto.” 

Alice didn’t say much; she never 
did when she was deeply moved, 
only, “Thank you, Aunt Fanny,” 
as she went quietly from the room. 

But in the days which followed, 
whenever selfihness was to be over- 
come, or a kind service to be ren- 
dered, or the poor or the servants 
to be considered, or an irritable 
word to be suppressed, she was ac- 
custumed to whisper to herself the 
words “Vodlesse oblige.” 

Who shall determine how great 
was their power in expanding the 
young girl’s life intoa sweet and 
gracious Christian womanhood ? 





OLD VIOLINS. 

The great violin-makers, all of 
whom lived within the compass of a 
hundred and fifty years, were, in the 
first place, particular about the wood 
they used. That was rare which 
exactly suited them. They chose 
it from the few great timbers felled 
in the South Tyrol, and floated down 
in rafts—pine and maple, sycamore 
and pear and ash. They examined 














these to find streaks and veins-and 
freckles, valuable superficially when 
brought out by varnishing. They 
learned to tell the density of the 
piece of wood by touching them; 
they weighed them; they *truck 
them, and listened to judge how fast 
or how slow or how resonantly they 
would vibrate in answer to strin 
Some portions of the wood must 

rous and soft ; some of close fibre. 

ust the right beam was hard to find; 
when it was found, it can be traced 
all through the violins of some great 
master, and after his death in those 
of his pupils. 

The piece of wood when to their 
mind was taken home and seasoned, 
dried in the hot Brescia and Cremona 
sun. ‘The house of Stradivarius, the 
great master of all, is described as 
having been as hot as an oven, one 
being soaked through and through 
with sunshine there. In this great 
heat the oils thinned and simmered 
slowly and penetrated far into the 
wood, and the varnishes became a 
part of the wood itself. . They used 
to save every particle of the wood, 
when-they had found at last what 
they liked, to mend and patch and 
inlay with it. So vibrant and so 
resonant is the wood of good old 
violins usually, that they murfur 
and echo and sing in answer to any 
sound where a number of them hang 
together on the wall, as if rehearsing 
the old music that once they knew. 
It was doubtless owing to this fact 
that when the people could not ac- 
count for Paganini’s wonderful play- 
ing, they declared that he had a 
human soul imprisoned in his violin, 
for his violin sang and whispered 
even when all the strings were off. 
There have been experiments made 
with all sorts of woods by the various 
makers. An Earl of Pembroke had 
one made of the wood of the cedars 
of Lebanon, but the wood was so 
dense as to deaden vibration, and it 
proved disappointing. — Harper’s 
Young People. 


RECOMPENSE. 





BY ADELAIDE ALLISON, 


Through the long, toilsome day she went, 
With quiet sweetness, every-where; 

I watched her tender, tireless hands, 
Caressing here, relieving there; 

No recompensense, no answering smile, 

No words of cheer were hers the while. 


‘‘Tell me, thou patient one,”’ I cried. 
‘‘What secret hope sustains thy heart, 
That through a thankless ministry 
So gentle unto all thouf art ?”’ 
She turned on me her soft eyes’ light: 
**T heed them not. He comes to-night.’ 


Behold an all-repaying love ! 

What matters when the day is past, 
The burdens others on her laid, 

Ifin His arms she rests at last ? 
The darkest way to her is bright, 
Since He who loves her comes to-night. 


O soul, whose hope is high as heaven, 
Cease thine unprofitable plaint ! 

A watcher waiting, for thy Lord, 

How can’st thou grieve, howjdar’st thou ? 

Work on, rejoice, while yet ’tis light, 

Thy Bridegroom’s voice may call jto-night. 


A day of toil—what matters it ! 
So short this life of tears and pain. 
Lift up thy face! What dost thy fear? 


Tho hast not given thine all inSvain, 
Soon thou shalt walk in white, 


Who knoweth? It may be to-night. 
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Despatch which went ashore o 





BRIEF NEWS SUMMARY. 





FoREIGN.—An epidemic of influ- 
enza, is prevalent in the colonies of 
Victoria and New South Wales, in 
Australia, and has prostrated people 
of all classes—Don Fernando Guz- 
man, ex-president of the repubiic of 
Nicarague, is dead—The’ town of 


‘Albox, in the province of Andalusia, 


Spain, was flooded by mountain tor- 
rents, the inhabitants being forced to 
take refuge in the towers of churches 
and other elevated places, to save 
their lives—Yellow fever prevail in 
Santos, Brazil, and vessels have been 
ordered go outside the harbor until it 
is their turn to discharge cargo—One 
sailor was killed and-several injured 
of the crew ot the cruiser Baltimore 
in an attack made upon him and his 
comrades by a Chilian mob while 
they were out walking in Valparaise 
—The Chilian government will soon 
issue a safe conduct to refugees in 
the American and Spanish legations 
at Santiago. ‘The government has 
recognized the right of asylum in a 
letter to Uniced States Minister Egan 
—Right Hon. Arthur J. Balfour, 
member of Par!iament for East Man- 
chester and at present the chief sec- 
retary for Ireland, has beea appoint- 
ed first Lord of the treasury and 
leader of the conservatives in the 
House of Commons. He will retain 
the position of chief secretary for 
lreland—Count von Arcodur Valley, 
German minister to the United 
States, at Berlin, Oct. 15, after a sur- 
gical operation -Serious political 
riots occured at Cork, I[Ireland—A 
battalion of the Grenadier Guards 
stationed at Windsor, Eng., refused 
to eat the rations provided the.ua.— 
Shocks of earthquake have been ex- 
perienced in Japan. Houses were 
destroyed and many lives lost--Phili 
Herbert Carpenter, the distinguished 
English scientist, committed suicide. 
GENERAL.—The me 
8- 


sateague Island, Va. was broken up 
by a heavy sea. The Atlanta, sent 
to her assistance, had a terrible ex- 
perience; a compartment filled with 
water; after pumping, a lowered 
light caused see and six men 
were burned—James Parton, the au- 
thor, died at Newburyport, Mass. 
He. wrote lives of Horace Greely, 
Aaron Burr, Thomas Jefferson, An- 
drew Jackson, Voltaire and others. 
In 1856 he married the well known 
authoress, “Fanny Fern.’’—R, J. 
Meigs, clerk of the Supreme Court ot 
the District of Columbia, is dead, 
aged ninety years—John Hoey, for 
40 years connected with the Adams 
Express Company. lately its presi- 
dent, was removed from office by 
the directors, also Vice-President 
Spooner, for a deal with New En- 
gland Companies in buying their 
business, by which $700,000 was 
made by these officers and others, 
Henry Sanford succeeds Mr. Hoey 
as president—Commodore Nathaniel 
D. Tagvahem, formerly of U. 8. Nav 
died at Charleston, 8. ©,, Oct. 16, 
aged 88. He served through the 

exican war; commanded brig St. 
Louis in the Mediterranean Squad- 
ron, gaining fame as representative 
of the governmentin the Koszta ta 
fair, 1852. In 1861, he entered the 
Confederate service, taking com- 
mand at Charleston where he built 
ironclads and attacked Federal block 
ading squadrons—Gen, W. H. F. 
Lee died at Ravensworth. Va., aged 
54. He was second son of Gen. R. E. 
Lee, served in the Army of Northern 


- Virginia, in 1863-4 was captured the 


confined in Forts Lafayette and 
Monroe; after exchange and further 
service surrendered with bis father 
at Appomattox. Has since been ex- 
tensively engaged in agriculture, 
and was three times member of Con- 
gress—Twelve bids were received for 
supplying the presses increase in 
the ocean mail service under the 
subsidy bill pased by the last “on- 
gress—The Chilian government has 
replied in an unsatisfactory manner 
to the demand. made by the United 
States for reparation for the attack 
made upon the crew of the cruiser 
Baltimore, and naval vessels are be- 
ing prepared for emergencies—Yecre- 
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Blaine oor » as Washin ~ 
—A steameb ne ween Ne 
York and Genoa has been established 
by the North German Lloyds com- 
y—A monument to Henry Ww. 
rady was unveiled in Atlanta, Ga. 
Gov. Hill of N, ¥, delivered the ad- 
aus one eng yy ty 
price of Granula sugar 
pound—10, women attempted to 
register In Ohicago, but only 700 suc- 
ceeded in getting their names on the 
list of voters—The Smithsonian insti- 
tution received a gift of $2'0.000— 
Martin wop the international ay 
cle contest, making 1,466 miles in six 
days—The officers and directors of 
the Louisiana state lottery were 
charged under 18 indictmeuts, with 
using the mail illegaly by a South 
Dakoto grand ng! Tap eres: beat the 
world’s record on the Stockton, Cal.. 
track, making a mile in 2:0834 beat- 
ing Maud §’ time by half a second. 
It was a fast mile from the start and 
the mare finished strong. After 
warming her M ip tpese mee Oe 
pg, and rubbin own, 
os. out at five o'clock os a. 
noon to inst the record. 
the first ttempt he nodded for the 
word, and sne ranaway alone The 
rpnaer was waiting at the half for 
her. She went the first quarter in 
81%. balf in 1:04 flat, three-quarter 
in 1:37,and came home strong and 
scored jin 2.0844.—Direct, the Cali- 
fornia pacer beat Hal Pointer at 
Nashville in three straight heats in 
2.10 209% 2.11. 
ioeniet.< Jobe T. DeSellum 
died at Gaithersburg. Montgomery 
county; Monday eve™ing, in the 82d 
year of his age—“rs. James CU. For- 
man, who was married about two 
years ago. died at her home south- 
east corner of St. Paul and Franklin 
streets. from peison celf-administered 
Her mind was temporarily affected. 
She leaves a baby two months old— 
Mrs. Alexander Yearlvy. Jr.. and her 
aunt, Miss Judix, were injured in a 
driving accident on Eutaw Place ex- 
teniied, and Mre Yearly died from 
her gira x rolier flour mill of 
John Jones at Mechanicstown, Fred- 
erick county, was destroyed by fire. 
Estimated loss is $5 000; insurance 
$3,000—Miss Alice Hecht, daughter 
of Mr. Moses Hecht, 210 West Fa- 
yette street, jumped off Washington 
monument Baltimore, and killed 
herself, while suffering from nervous 
rostration—Mr. John 8. Bullock, 
eclined the independent democratic 
nowination for clerk of the Criminal 
Court—Wiliam Friend, a public 
school teacher in Garrett county, was 
killed by a tree falling on him which 
he was cutting dowo—John B. Dor- 
sey was found hanging in the woods 
near Phwenix, Baltimore county.— 
A barnand stables were burned on 
General Harderstles’s Jamaice Point 
farm, Talbot rg! together with 
coutents—David Snider and Henry 
Balle, well-known citizens of Wést- 
minister. di d—Four workmen were 
severely wounded by an explosion 
of dynamite cartridges at (umber- 
land—The new United States cruiser 
D-troit -vas successfully launched at 
the Columbian tron works—The 
centennial of St. Mary’s seminary, 
a famons Catholic institution of learn- 
ing, of Baltimore, was celebrated. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 











Of the total commerce of the 
eleven months ending August 31, 
1891, the value of our imports of 
merchandise was $763,210,965, an 
increase of $25,681,316 over the 
value of the imports of the corres- 
ponding months of the prior years, 
and the value of the exports was 
$840,571,301, an increase of $49,- 
087,323 over the prior period. 

The value of merchandise import- 
ed free of duty the eleven months 
ending August 31, 1891, was $364,- 
661,336 ascompared with $252,648,- 





255 imported free of duty during 
the corresponding eleven months of 
the prior years, an increase of $112,- 
013,081 during the first eleven 
months after the evactment of the 
new tariff. 

During these eleven months the 
portion of merchandise admitted 
free of duty was 47.78 per cent. of 
the total imports, while for the cor- 
responding months of the prior years 
the proportion of merchandise ad- 
mitted free of duty was 34.27 per 
cent.,an increase of 13.51 in the 
percentage of free goods imported 
under the new tariff. This is the 
greatest in amount and percentage 
of merchandise admitted free of duty 
in the history of our foreign com- 
merce during any similar period. 

The value of imports of merchan- 
dise free of duty during the fiscal 
year 1890 was $265,668,629, the 
largest in any year in the history of 
our commerce. In 1889 the value 
of imports of free goods was $256,- 
487,078. In comparison with these 
entire years, it will be observed that 
the value of imports of fre2 mer- 
chandise for the first eleven months, 
under the new tariff, was $98,992,- 
707 greater than for the year 1890, 
and $108,174,258 greater than for 
the year 1889. 

During the eleven months from 
October 1, 1890, to August 31, 1891, 
the value of imports of dutiable 
merchandise has been $398,549,629, 
while during the corresponding pe- 
riod of the preceding years the value 
of dutiable merchandise was $484,- 
881,394, showing a decrease for the 
eleven months under the new tariff 
of $86,331,765 in the value of the 
merchandise paying duty. 

It may also be noted that the to- 
tal value of imports for the eleven 
months, $763,210,965, exceeded in 
value the imports of any yearin the 
history of our government, excepting 
the fiscal year 1890,when their value 
was $789,310,409. If, however, the 
imports of September, 1891, equal 
those of August, the total imports 
will largely exceed those of 1890. 

If the reports coming from Wash- 
ington are true, a reciprocity treaty 
has been concluded between the 
United States and Germany, which 
will be of great ‘mportance to the 
farmers of this country. In return 
for the free entry of German beet 
sugar into this country, Germany is 
to largely redxce her duties on 
American breadstuffs and meats. 
Our imports from Germany in 1890 
amounted to nearly $99,000,000; our 
exports to Germany in the same 
year amounted to more than $84,- 
000,000. A reciprocity treaty will 
give usa larger market for meats 
and breadstuffs in that country and 
turn the balance of trade -in our 
favor. 
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BALTIMORE MARKETS—Nov. 15 





Tobacco—Dull owing to small recei 
quote Maryland Inferior aud f 

+, $la$2: sound common, .240a3; com- 
mon, ; ' iddling, 6a$g8; fine red 
Sagi: = upper country, 3ag20; ground 


leaves, 

Wool—Qu and ces . Quotations 
as follows: Unwashed flat cen 2 

hed 30a33 


. We 
. per 100 


; tubwashed- 
was cents, pulled 26a28 cents and 
Merino 16a18 cents per pound, 
LIVE STOCK 
Beef Cattle.—Dull. We quote | yh aes this 
week as follows: Best Beeves 4.25a$4.37 
those generally rated first quality 38.75ag4.00 
medium or good fair quality 2. Tha. 87% and 
ordinary thin Steers, Oxen and Cows 2.00a 
2.3734 per 100 
Sheep and pny eres were heavy. 
The market is very Gull for all except the best 
es, Sheep.—We quote the range for Sheep 
at 3a4 cents per lb. Gross, and Lambs 3%a5 
cents per Ib 9ross 
Swine.—Trade fair. We quote the range at 
5% to 6% cents, with most sales at 6a64%, cents 
per Ib. net. 


Hay and Straw.—Hay quiet. We quote 
choice nye | ps good to prime &13@13.50; 
mixed hay a air to good timothy, 12 50@$13; 
common and inferior $9@10, clover $10@11; 
off-zrades $8. .50.on track; praire hay $9.50 
@10.00. Straw firm We quote Rye, in car- 
loads, at $13.50@14 for large bales in sheaves; 
£9.06@10 for blocks! wheat blocks $6.50@8: oat 
blocks $7.50@850. Short Chaffy wheat and 
oats about $1 under above figures. At Scales. 
Hay.—Timothy 1 a$15. Clover Hay $9a12 per 
ton. Straw—Wheat $9, Rye 11a13, Oat $9 per 
ton. Ear Corn3.50a3 65 per bbl. 

Mill Feed.—Firm. We quote: Western 
bran. light 12@13 Ibs., $18.50@19.50; mediu-n, 
14@16 \bs,, $17.50@18.50; heavv, over 16 Ibs., 
$16.@17,0: and middlings $15.00@16.00; with 
eapring bran ranging $1 per ton under these 
figures, all on track. City Mills middling, $19 
per ton delivered. 

Potatoes.—farely steady and slow. We quote 
af follows: Rurbanks 40@4hc. per bu.; White 
Star 4%@45; Rose 40@45; unclassified. prime 
$1.16@25 per brl.:do-seconds Th@% cts. Sweeet 
»otatoes. choice, 80@90c.: do. seconds 75 cts. 

ams, bright, per bri., }a—c. 


Provisions.—Quiet. We quote Smoked 
shoulders 7%; smoked cured shoulders 8%; 
sugar-cured breast 10.%. Canvassed and un- 
canvassed hams, for small 12% %—c.; for large 
11%. Tard—best refined 84%. New mess pork 
$12a—old; old mess $11.25. 


Butter.—Active. The quotations were: 
Fancy creamery jobbing at 31a32 cents, good 
to choice creamerv 26a28 conts per Ib. Imita- 
tion creamery 25a27 cents per!b. Fancy ladle- 
packed 21a22 cents prominent to choice do. 17 
al8 cents per Ib. 

Poultry —Tn a fairdemand for choice. Quo- 
tations : Spring Chickens 10 cents per Ib.; old 
Hens dull a9 cents per lb. and old Roosters 
2ha380 cents apiece. Ducks 8a9 cents r Ib. 
Turkeys 9a)9 cents per lb. Large old Gob- 
blers were dullat 8cents per Ib. Geese $1 
$1.25 per pair. 

Eges.—Quiet at Quotations, say for choice 
B@rAc. 

Vlour.—Quiet and steady. Western famil 
selling at 4.7ha4.90, and Howard St. do. at $4.40. 

Wheat.—Southern active. with sales of 
Fultz at 98@1(4, and longberry at 1 01@105; 
Western dull and steady.. No> red spot sell- 
ing at 10 2@10 2% cts: January 1 11%. 

Corn,.—Southern easy, old white selling at 
haw cts. new at 47@55 cts. according to con- 
dition. Western quiet, with sales at 64% for 
mixed spot; January, 52% cts. 

Oats.—Steady at quotations. Ungraded 
Southern anh Pennsylvania #8439 cts:, un- 
graded Western white 38439 cts, ungraded 
Western Mixed 36a37 cents, No, 2 white 38a38% 
cents, and No 2 mixed 36%a37 cents per bushel 

Kye—Quiet. Quotations: No. 2 spot 100 
ceuts, fair to good 87a92 cts. and common 80a85 
cts. per bushel. Sales 600 bushs No. 2spot at 
— and 364 bushs inferior at 9% ets. per 

ushel. - 


R. VINCENT, Jr. & SON, 


Wholesale and Retail 


Florist, Rose Grower 


AND 


SEEDSMAN, 


Cowenton Station, B. & O. R. R. 





White Marsh P. O., Baltimore Co., Md, 
—:0:— 


Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage Plants in any 
quantity for Fall planting. 


Please apply for prices, &c. 





Hatch Chickens by Steam. 
IMPROVED EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 
Thousands in 


Will do it, T successful oper- 
ation. Simple, Perfect and ee eelating. 
Guaranteed to hatch a | 


_ of fertile at less cort t aay ote 
Send 66, for Llus, Us GEO, Li. Sf AuL, Quiney, Lil, 


Go South 





















If you can't go, do the 
next best thing. Send 
§ 50 cts. in Stamps for the 








Monthly Cornucopia one year. You will get | 
with it FR&E a fine map of Norfolk and the great | 


trucking section of the South. 
for sample cop 


A. JEFFERS, NorFOLk, Va. 


Send 2 cent stamp 


eS 





9S barsampzlcte arent ogee 
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FOR SALE, 
THE AMERICAN. FARMER. 


The subscriber, having other interests which 
require his attention, will dispose of 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


ITS TITLE, GOOD-WILL, SUBSCRIPTION LIST, 
BOOK ACCOUNTS, BTC. 


The long existence of the publication, its 
reputation as a useful, dignified and un- 
purchasable farmers’ paper, the high char- 
acter and intelligence of its constituency of 
subscribers, make this a rare chance fora 
person of suitable attainments and experi- 
ence to engage in a pleasant business, and 
one which, in view of the general and 
manifest improvement of the material con- 
dition of the agricultural class, may be 
made, with proper exertion and attention, 
a profitable one. For particulars, terms, 
etc., address, 


Wm. B. Sands, 


Cur. Baltimore and North Streets, 
BALTIMORE. 





A SET OF 3 BEAUTIFUL 


MALY TMA GARDS 


(NOT ADV. CARDS) AND A SAMPLE COPY OF 


The St. Louis Magazine 


conta ning Illustrated Stories, Sketches, 
Timely Articles ocr Health and Hygiene, a 
Home and Farm Department, pictured wit 
and humor, etc.. 


All for Only 10 Cts. 


These cards cannot be bought in any sta- 
Woneey or book store for less than 10 or 15 cts. 
each. 

T. J. GILMORE, 901 Olive St.. St; Louis, Mo. 

&@ The American Farmer and St. Louis 
Magazine both one year for $1.50. 


THE NEW WEBSTER 
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SUCCESSOR OF THE UNABRIDGED. 
Re-edited and Reset from Cover to Cover. 
A GRAN dD. INVESTM ENT 
or every Family and School. 

Work of revision —- over 10 years. 
More than 100 editorial laborers employed. 
Critical examination invited. Cet the Best. 

Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 


CAUTION is needed in purchasing a dic- 
tionary,as photographic reprints of an obso- 
lete and comparatively worthless edition of 
Webster are being markete’) under various 
names and often by misrey tation, 

The International bears: imprint of 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 


























The Coiled Spring Fence. 





Does not burn up. 
Does not blow down. 
Does not bank snow. 
Does not injure steck. 
The only master of expansion and contrac 
tion. Write for circulars and men- 


tion this paper, to 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO.,, 


; Adrian, Mich. 
379 


yon, {FRUIT TREES, 


VINES, PLANTS, Etc. 
pple, Pear, Peach, Cherry, Plum, Quince 
Strawberry, Raspberry, Blackberry, Cur- 
rants,Grapes,G ooseberries, &c. Send for cat- 
alogue. . 8. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


$75° to $250° made working for 


us. Persons preterred who can furnish a horse 








| and give their whole time to the business. 


Spare moments may be profitably employed 
so. A few vacancies in towns and cities. 


a ° 
B. F. JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main Street, Rich-- * 


| mond, Va. 


A MONTH can be | 
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COLORA NURSERIES, 


CECIL COUNTY, MD. 


Crows Fruits, Flowers, 


—AND— 


Ornamental Trees, 


And can supply you with anything in that line. 





I have for the Fall of 1891, »n es- 
pecially fine lotof FRUI'r TREES es- 
poe APPLES—Southern Winter 

les for Southern Planters; GRAPE 
vi ES, Small Fruits, also a large 
collection of the best EVERGREEN 
TREES—Dwarf Arbor-Vitz and Irish 
Juniper, Plants for Hedges & Screens. 
SHADE TREES for Street or Lawn. 
Roses and Greehouse Plants, etc. 


Write for what you want direct to the grower. 
I have given many years especial attention to 
this business, and will use my best endeav r 
to serve you well, 
GEO. BALDERSTON, Colora, Md. 





ALL 


GARDEN SUPPLIES. 
ROBERT J. HALLIDAY, 


Florist, Seedsman, 


And Importer and Dealer in 


GARDEN REQUISITES. 
(Established in 1837.) 


No. 8 S. Charles Street, 


One door below Baltimore Street, 


Where he will keep in great variety Decorative 
and Flowering Plants, Bulbsand Foots; Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds, Implements and Tools; 
Florists’ Supplies, Potsand Vases, Rustic Work, 
Terra-Cotta Ware, Jardinieres, Liquid Plant 
Food, &c. Several New Lines of Desirable Good 
will be found added to his stock. 


THE WONDERFUL 


Pulverizing Harrow! 





It saves much labor, pulverizes the ground 
nicely, brings it up from down beneath to 
above, makes it loose, mixes it well and thus 
makes ev ery bit apt for the reception of the 
dung and seed. Try it and be convinced. For 
the tarmer there is a marker attached, and for 
the gardner, we add a frame with four markers, 


two feet apart. 
ete., address 


HENRY #. GRAETZEL, 
Fullerton, Baltimore sass Md. 


PEACH TREES} 


3% to 4 feet, and 


APPLE TREES | =~ 


at a= low 
5 to 6 feet, prices. 


Address GEORGE ACHELIS, 
West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 


WM. FRASER. 


Landscape Gardener and Florist, 
BELAIR AVENUE, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


For further particulars, Price, 





FOR | 
Pay — 








Country Seats laid out, Gardens planted and 


kept Trees planted and pruned ; grading and 
ing at lowest rates. Plans and estimates 
furnished, Orders by mail promply at*ended 





TRA 


1864 by the 


ton 


|): SADLERS).) Se 


DLLEEE 3} 





HE BEST, 
awh eat fst, but it will prove the c 






oung men 
in sitnilar 


a particulars mailed on application. 
Address, W. H. SADLER, President, and Founder; or F. A. SADLER, Secretary, 


heap ree. Lb apeae 3 facil: 
Sior, ite pup! uates. 
aced in aeiable ms # ons more 

h Carolina and Georgia, 


SOR GNE: 


BUSINESS COLLECE, 6,8, 10 & 12 N.Charles St., BALTIMORE, MD. 





BALTIMORE NURSERIES. 


Peach Trees 'a Specialty. 
LARGEST STOCK IN THE COUNTRY. 


1,000,000 Trees for Fall Trade. 
100 Acres in Orchards. 


500 Acres in Nursery Stock, 
100 Acres in Small Fruits. 


We offer to our customers an immense stock of Apples, Peaches, Cherries, Apricots, Grapes, 
&c., allthe standard sorts. Also the new varieties oi Fruits, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 


&c. Wholesale and retail. 


To dealers we can offer stock on favorable terms, and the best 


facilities for packing and shipping. Catalogues mailed ou application. Agents wanted. Write 


FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO., 


for terms. 


Office—N. E. Corner Baltimore and Paca Streets, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
Clairmount and Furley Hal! Nurseries. 


810 ACRES, 


Peach budded on natural Tennessee See diings only. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1828, 
Large stock of Apple, Peach, Pear 


Cherry, Plum, and all other varieties of fruit trees, Grapes, Blackberries, Raspberries, Goose- 
berries, Currants, Asparagus Roots, Usage Orange and Evergreen Hedge Plants, Shade Treés 
and Ev ergreens of every variety. New and lately imported Flowering Shrubs, very meg 59 


Send for our Catalogue. Wm. 
Calvert Street, near Lexington. 


Corse & Sons, 


. O. Box 405, Baltimore, Md. Office, 200 N 





Merryman’s $9.50 Incubator. 
CAPACITY 150 HGGS. 


THE CHEAPEST HATCHER ON THE MARKET, AND AMONG 
THE BEST. 


8. HOWARD MERRYMAN, Bosley, Balto. Co., Md. 


Send for Circulars. Address: 





COOLEY CREAMERS 












ARE THE MOST POPULAR AMONG DAIRYMEN. 
BECAUSE THEY MAKE MORE BUTTER. 
BECAUSE THEY MAKE BETTER BUTTER 
BECAUS 
Because the PROCESS EX) «LS 
animal heat (MMEDIA'TELY, ind HE ' 
ce VENTS the Govopmes of as “TERI?, 


thus producing the PUR 
and accounting for the gréat pumbur of M 
arded viz.; 


GOLD MEDALS 


THEY —o MOST LABOR. 


‘LAVOR, 
edal’ 









and Silver Mledals and 


mention, 
ustrated ad 12 zen VERMONT FARM FARM MACHINE G0, eiaws FALLS,VT, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in Churns, Butter Workers, Butter 
Printers and Carriers, Cheese Vats, Cream Vats, Engines, 
Boilers, and all peaanatad and Creamery supplies. 


s too numero 





FRUIT egparon 


pee ate oy 
Pelste w 


t sizes and 
Pray ORKS OO., Cincinnati, 0. 


THE BLYMYER 





AGENTS WANTED {0,0077 786 Some. 


grown Nursery Stock. Most Liberal Terms. 
Unequaled Facilities. One of the Largest, 
oldest-established and best-known Nurseries in the 
country. Address— 


W. & T. SMITH, Geneva NURSERY, 
Established in 1846. Geneva, N. Y. 


BRL MNT As 
SOUTHERN MARYLAND 


Real - Estate - Agency, 
1010 F STREET, N. W., 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 








par WANTED FOR PURCHASERS, 
Farms, desirably located and reason- 
able in price. Write, giving full 


description and all particulars. 
G. H. Catvert & Co. 





PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 


Formed by the Northern Central and Penn- 
sylvania Railroads on the West, Northwest 
and Southwest to 


PITTSBU RG, CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, 8ST. LOUIS ann 
OTHER PROMINENT POINTS. 
Baltimore and Potomac, and Alexandria and 
Fredericksburg Railways on the South to 
WASHINGTON, RICHMOND, 
AND ALL POINTS IN THE 
ATLANTIC AND GULF STATES. 
Tur Oniy ALL-Ratit Line wits No OMNIBUS 
TRANSFER AT WASHINGTON, 
Northern Central and Philadelphia and Erie 
Railways on the North to 


HARRISBURG er LLIAMSPORT, 


SLMIRA, WATKINS GLEN, 
ROCHESTER, ERIE, 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS. 


aa Bag called for and checked at the 
hotels and rivate residences through to des- 
tination. 8 coping and Parlor Car accom 
tions secured. Through tickets sold and in- 
formation given at Company’s office, 


N. E. Con. Battimore & Catvert Srs., 
at Depot N. C. Ratiway, 
at Unton Depot, CHAres St, Station, 
AND PENNSYLVANIA myo Sat 


Cuas. E. Puaa, G iPass 
e: Lda. 
Penna, & N. er devnt, RR. 





General Manager. 



















FOR SALE. 
A Rare Chance fo for Investment. 


Two Farms; (50 a and 86 acres,) im- 
proved, 18 acres unimproved. This pro 
erty lies between the Washington and Bal- 
timore Turnpike and the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, fronting over a mile upon 
the latter, in Howard County, Md , one- 
quarter of a mile from Laurel depot. and 
in the immediate vicinity of the tract known 
as North Laurel, now being sub-divided fer 
suburban residences. Land rolling, titles 
perfect. For further particulars inquire on 
the premises, or address by mail— 


MRS. HANNAH STEIGER, 
Box 16, Laurget, Mp 











FOR THE DANCE. 


Popular Dance Collection 
Number 1. 


144 pages, st wad m4 og music size. Tleavy , $l; 
boards, $1.25; cloth gilt, $2. paper, § 
The leader of dance buoks. A royal collec- 
tion of the brightest, jolliest dance musicever 
written. It contains just the selections that 
are mo't needed by every pianist. Not diffi- 
cult to play, but musically e éctive. 


Popular Dance Collection 


Number 2, 

Heavy paper, $1; boards, $1.25; cloth gilt, $2, 
This second volume of this series contains 128 
pases of even more taking dance music than 
It combines variety, melody; and ar- 

tistic beauty, and is undoubtedly the best. as 
it is the latest book of dance pont Fh published. 
Its real value admits of no que tion. You 
—_ have it to be a successful leader of the 

ance. 


The Strauss Album. 
Paper, 75 Cents. 

An unrivaled collection of dance music, orig- 
inal with and ' layed by the Strauss Imperial 
Court Orchestra. These brilliant Strauss com- 
positions completely satisfy the wants of the 
salon, drawing-room or — dancing par- 
ties. Ours is the only authorized edition. 


American Dance Music Collection. 


Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1; by mail, 65 cts 
A bright array of bewitching music by com- 
rs of world-wide reputation. It abounds 
n new, fresh, and modern music for waltzes, 
galops, polkas, marches, quadrilis, schot- 
tisches, mazurkas, etc, 


Ne Plus Ultra Dance Collection. 
Paper, 50 cents, 


We can thoroughly recommend this collec- 
tion as furnishing pleasing and captivati 
music selected for every style of dancing. tT 
will eontain the latest, the choicest, and most 
wegen selections ever published; adapted 

‘or either professionals or amateurs. 


Oliver Ditson Co 


453-463 Washington St., Boston’ 
C. H. Ditson & Co. J. E, Ditson & Co. 
867 Broadway, N. Y. 1228Chestnut 8t., Phila 


WAN THD! 


Experienced and Reliable Organizers 
—FOR THE— 


Benevolent Endowment Fraternity. 


The perfection of fraternal organizations. 
Conducted by solid Business Men, familiar 
with all the existing Fraternal Societies. 

Pays $500 ani 1,000 at the end of 7 years. 
$12.50 and ®25 sick benefits weekly. 

te wees in case — disability under 

yey membersh > 

“ 333,33 in case of total disability after 

3 years membership. 
“ For a Home uation from $1,000 to 
$5,000 in seven years at a cost not 
exceeding ordinary monthly rentai. 

At the expiration of 4 years a member can 
draw three-tenths of the amount of certifi- 
cate, and balance of the amount of certificate 
at the expiration of the seventh year. Certifi- 
cate can be taken out every twelve months. 


Liberal Compensation. Address 
L. JEFF MILBOURNE. Supreme Sec’y. 
Baltimore, Md. 





Ten. AMERICAN FARMER. 





Elliot's Parchment Butter Paper, 22 FREE ! 


To Dairy men and others who will use it, we will.send half a ream, 8x11, 
free, if they will forward 30 cents to pay postage. Try the Best Butter 
Pps A. G. ELLIOT & CO., Paper Manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 





SEE — SS = Se 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 


H. GIBSON, 


ALLEN STREET, - - - BALTIMORE. 


a Having placed the Latest Improved Machinery in my Factory, I am enabled to sell 


DRAIN TILE (with or without collars) SEWER PIPE & FIRE BRICK 


LOCUST POINT, - 


At Lowest Prices and equal to any in the Market. 





ROSEBANK’ NURSERIES. 


Govanstown, BaLtimore County, Mp. 
Ornamental and Fruit Trées, Flowering Shrubs, Herbaceous Plants. 


We invite the attention of the public to our select stock of the following: STANDARD AND 
DWARF PEARS—2, 3 and 4 years. APPLES—Standard and Dwarf. CHERRIES—Standard 
and Dwarf. APRICOTS, CRAB APPLES, MULBERRIES, GRAPEVINES, of the most popular 
kinds, together with other smal! fruits. Our collections of BVBAGREENS, ORNAMENTAL 
TREES and SHRUBS are large, and embrace most of thegmrest sorts. 

Catalogues forwarded on application. Orders byfaniatl promptly attended to. 
All goods delivered in Baltimore free of charge. 


Ww. D. BRACEEHTNRIDGH. 








W. MAGER, 
Formerly Chemist of 
Copper N. yl. Fertilizer Con- 
Works. vol Station, 


LeoMan & haiti 
CHEMISTS anp ASSAYERS, 


111 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


Analysis of all descriptions—Manures, Soils, 
Chemica! Fertilizers, Ores of Gold and Silver 
fire process). ( opper, Lead, Menagunese ere, 
, Limestone and other minerals. 
wa for steam. a pe pi | and house- 
hold use. Mineral waters and var ous products 
of art. Terms moderate. 


Coo Stove DRIER 


Chea peat, Beat. 12 pie oat, < ot 
Con aynespero, My 
Japan — 


NUT TREES.» iant, Pv 


alputs; Japan (olden ius. Rus- 
Wal -daheand Kiefler Pea 3 
éleaguus Long liardy 
ues, and otuer valuable nov- 


no Krall Fruits, 4. rapes, &c, 
mental Sh Stiraba. Vi hy &o jus- 
bru ’ 5 
trate —— Catalogue /ree, 
Wut. PARRY. E Parry, New Jersey. 


SEE 


BALTIMORE COAL TAR AND 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY. 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


ROOFING MATERIALS 


OF ALL KINDS. 


Ready Roofing, Two-Ply and Three-Ply, 
Plastic Roof Coating. 


@ W. LEHMAN, Ph. D., 
Chemist and Metallurgist, 
Baltimore 








soneet uts— 














Roofing Felt, Roofing Pitch, Gas Tar, Roofing 
Paint, Black Gluss Varnish. 


Carbolic Acid and Carbolate of Lime. 


The best disinfectants and preventatives 
ay all diseases among horses and stock. 
nd for Circulars, Samples and Prices. 


16 W. Campen St., Battimore. 


WANTED 
WHEAT 


—AND-— 


GRASS. 


The Whole of Europe wants WHEAT, 
and the most of America wants GRASS 
in abundance. 72 leading Agricul- 
turists have written us essays on 
“How to Grow Wheat and Grass.” 
These, in pamphlet form, we will send 
Free on receipt of three 2-ct. stamps. 
——Members of the 


Farmers’ 
Alliance 


and Farmers’ Clubs can have their 
Fertilizers made specially to order, at 
reduced prices. 


W. S. POWELL & CO., 
Baltimore, Md., 


CHEMICAL FERTILIZER MANUFACTURERS, 
AND IMPORTERS OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALB, 








HIGH CLASS 


PLYMOUTH ROOK FOWLS 
AND EGGS IN SEASON. 


Bubach No.5 Strawberry Plants $4.00 Lye 
other sorts. including Michel's Early an Hoff. 
man; also Raspberry and Blackberry Plants. 
Choice Anne Arundel Canteloupe Seed. 
Address R. 8, COLE, - 


HarRMAN's, A, A. Co., Md. 





SLINGLUFF & CO. 


Manufacturers and Manipu.ators of 


PHOSPHATES. 


We are now offering to the trade the following well known Brands of Goods, which we guarantee 
fully up to the standard: 
SiineLurr’s DissoLvep Grounp Bong, 
Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia. 

SLinGLuFr’s DissoLvep SourH AMERICAN Bone Asu, 
Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 

SiixeLurr’s DissoLvep South CaroLina PHOSPHATE, 

Containing 28 to 32 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 
To meet the demand for a High Grade Fertilizer, we are offering 
Stine Lur?’s Native Super-PHosPHATE, 
Prepared entirely from Animal Bone, Highly Ammoniated. Also 
SLINGLUFF’s AMMONIATED SuPER-PHOSPHATE, 
This we can confidently recommend as one of the Rest Fertilizers in the market at any price. 





HBSTABLISHED i855. 


GEORGE O. STEVENS, 


\ SISHE M5 & 117 LIGHT ST., 


>BUNDS & p 


Bracket Shelves, Wooden Mantels, 
Mouldings, Window and Door Frames, 
Hotbed Sash, Sash Weights and Cord, ad / 

Sawed Work, Church Windows and Pews, Stained 

and other Fancy Glass. LIME, LUMBER and HAIR. If you want to 
BUILD CHEAPLY, send your orders to 


GEORGE O. STEVENS. | 


ES 


GEO. F. SLOAN & BRO. 


Lumber, Doors. Sash, Bricks, &c. 
IN LOTS TO SUIT. 


414 Light Street Wharf, 


BALTIMORE. 








RBOE 4AOme *«omo-zvsv £6r 
jmecoorrara > 70% Szre 


4 








ESTABLISHED '(8i1. 


A. E. WARNER. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Silverware and Rich Jewelry, 
ENGLISH, SWISS AND AMBRICAN WATCHES OF THE BEST MAKERS, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN r 
Diamonps, FINE WATCHES, SILVER-PLATED WARE, TABLE CUTLERY, &e. 
WEDDING PRESENTS. 


Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses, Shell Jewelry, &. 
All ot which are offered at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


No. 131 East Baltimore Street, near Calvert. 


EASTERN SHORE NURSERIES. 





An extra fine assortment of the very best and most profitable varieties of Peaches. 
TREES ABSOLUTELY FREE FROM ALL TAINT oF Disease, AND STRICTLY TRUE TO NAMB. 
Apple trees, a splendid stock, comprising the best known of early summer, market 
varieties, as well as the very CREAM of most profitable and desirable keeping kinds. Also 
Pear (Standard and Dwarf), Cherry, Apricot, Quince, with the finest and most complete 
assortment of Plum Trees in the country. Shade and Ornamental Trees, Grape Vines, 
Small Fruits of all kinds, Flowering Shrubbery, &c., &c. 

New price-list free to all applicants. Correspondence solicited. Address 


J. WwW. RERBR, 


DENTON, CAROLINE CouNTYy, MARYLAND. 





